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Media  detail 
fflilllaiy 
obstacles 
(See  page  8) 


Racism  or 
lair  comment? 
(See  page  14) 


The  Orange  County  Register’s  lead 
over  the  coinpetition  continues  to 
grow,  despite  a  massive  marketing 
effort  by  a  paper  from  Los  Angeles. 

The  Register’s  new  daily  lead  is 
now  160,000  daily  —  a  new  all-time 
high  —  and  132,000  on  Sunday. 

A  genuine  media  phenomenon 
blooms  in  Orange  County. 


We're  on  Orange  County's  side. 


Source:  Register  Marketing  dept, 
analysis  of  ABC  Fas  Fax  report, 
March  31,1991. 
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Why  not  come  right  out 
and  tell  people  what  you  think? 


No  newspaper  is  anti-environment. 
None  of  us  is  pro-landfill  stuffing.  All 
of  us  understand  the  benefits  of  recy¬ 
cling  old  newspaper  into  newsprint. 

Still,  because  few  papers  have 
explained  their  views  to  the  public, 
people  see  publishers  as  part  of  the 
problem,  but  not  part  of  the  effort  to 
solve  it. 

Community  recycling  programs 
can’t  find  buyers  for  old  newspapers. 


and  readers  think  it’s  because  pub¬ 
lishers  are  unwilling  to  use  recycled 
newsprint.  The  truth  is,  newspapers 
across  the  country  use  as  much  recy¬ 
cled  newsprint  as  paper  mills  can 
make,  and  ask  for  more.  Readers  just 
don’t  have  all  the  facts. 

Here  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
giant  communication  problem,  and 
we’re  the  press. 

So  write  an  editorial.  Run  an  ad. 


Campaign.  Enlighten.  Tell  your  readers 
that  most  newspapers  use  limited 
amounts  of  recycled  newsprint  only 
because  of  insufficient  supply,  not 
out  of  disregard  for  the  Earth.  You 
can  even  call  Scripps  Howard  for  a 
packet  of  free  ad  slicks  that  explain 
the  situation.  (513)  977-3827. 

Whatever  you  do,  don’t  let  people 
think  you’re  the  opposition  in  the  fight 
to  save  our  environment. 


TO  SCRIPPS 
HOWARD 


When  USA  TODAY  launched  Baseball  VJfeekly 
we  enabled  them  to  talk  to  more  of  these  people 
with  just  a  few  more  of  their  people. 

When  USA  TODAY  launched  separate  phone  lines  for  inbound  So  when  you  need  to  handle 

its  Baseball  Weekly,  they  knew  the  and  outbound  calls.  But  the  AT&T  a  major-league  inaease  in  phone 

fans— and  the  phones— would  ISDN  Call-by-Call  feature  made  it  calls  without  greatly  increasing 

go  wild.  So  they  needed  an  eco-  possible  for  each  phone  line  to  your  overhead,  give  AW  a  call, 

nomical  way  to  handle  a  large  handle  both  inbound  and  out-  Because  ISDN  could  be  the  answer 

increase  in  call  volume  from  sub-  bound  calls,  depending  upon  call  for  your  business,  too. 

scription  orders.They  came  to  volume  requirements  at  the  time. 

AW  for  help.  As  a  result,  USATODAYcan  Productivity. 

With  AW  ISDN,  now  they  now  handle  those  2,000  more  calls  Another  AISS' advantage. 

can  handle  an  additional  2,000  a  day  by  adding  just  a  few  opera- 

calls  a  day  tors  and  phone  lines.  And  they’re  For  more  information  about  AW 

Until  then,  USATODAY  was  still  able  to  maintain  their  same  ISDN,  call  your  AW  Account  Exec- 

using  a  phone  system  that  needed  high-quality  service.  utive  or  1 800  247-1212,  Ext. 434. 

Aart 

The  right  choice. 


•  1991  XFtr 
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JULY 

17- 21— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention.  Grove  Park 

Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

18- 20— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Eureka  Springs, 

Ark. 

21-24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Conference,  Monterey,  Calif. 

24-28— National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Annual  Convention,  Wes- 
tin  Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

31-8/2— Northeast  Regional  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference.  Mystic 
Hilton,  Mystic,  Conn. 


AUGUST 

7-10— Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 

Annual  Convention,  Boston  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  Mass. 

9-14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network,  Sales  Conference  &  Orien¬ 
tation  Workshop,  Omni  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

15-18— Mid  Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  Fall 
Sales  Conference,  Myrtle  Beach  Hilton,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

21- 24— Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Convention,  Seat¬ 

tle  Sheraton  Hotel  and  Towers,  Seattle,  Wash. 

27-29— World  Conference  on  Incoming  Call  Center  Management,  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

SEPTEMBER 

12-14 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Holiday  Inn/Lake  of  the 
Ozarks,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

12- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Annual  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 

ence,  Sylvan  Resort,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

13- 15 — Freedom  of  Information  Foundation  of  Texas,  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 

tion  Assembly,  Radisson  P\aza  Hotel  at  Austin  Centre,  Austin,  Texas. 

19-21— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

24- 27— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annual  Conference,  Little 

America  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

25- 27— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Newspaper  Advertis¬ 

ing  Bureau/Libel  Defense  Resource  Center  Libel/Privacy  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency,  Reston.  Va. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JULY 

18 — Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Longmont,  Colo. 
18 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Post 
Press  Technology  for  the  Sheet  Fed  Printer,  O'Hare  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

22— Foundation  for  American  Communications  (FACS),  Institute  on  Eco¬ 
nomics  for  Journalists,  Marconi  Conference  Center,  Marshall,  Calif. 

22- 23 — Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center,  "Newsroom  Technology:  The 

Next  Generation"  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
22-28— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Orientation  11/Methods  &  Tech¬ 
nologies  of  the  Printing  Process-Advanced,  California  Polytechnic 
State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

AUGUST 

4-7— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association/Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Associ¬ 
ation,  Leadership  in  Circulation  Workshop,  Marriott  Hotel  City  Cen¬ 
ter,  Denver,  Colo. 

9-11— Education  Writers  Association,  Wingspread  Weekend  Seminar  for 
Education  and  Youth  Reporters  and  Writers,  Wingspread  Confer¬ 
ence  Center,  Racine,  Wis. 

11-13 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Integrating  Color  Electronic 
Prepress  Systems,  O'Hare  Marriott  Hotel.  Chicago,  III. 

11- 18— Poynter  Institute,  Art  &  Journalism  Professors  Seminar,  Poynter 

Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

12- 15— Inter  American  Press  Association,  “How  to  Effectively  Manage  a 

Newspaper  in  the  1990s"  Senior  Management  Seminar,  Calinda 
Hotel.  Cancun,  Mexico. 

25-28— American  Press  Institute,  Reporters  Workshop,  Kellogg  West  Center 
for  Continuing  Education,  Pomona.  Calif./Harley  Hotel,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 
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About  Awards 


Asian  American  Journalists  Association  Scholarship 
Awards.  The  Asian  American  Journalists  Association 
awarded  $14,750  to  11  high  school  and  college  students. 
The  following  four  each  received  $2,000: 

Mei-Ling  Hopgood,  17,  a  freshman  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  has  been  an  intern  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
the  Downriver  News  Herald.  She  hopes  to  be  a  feature 
writer  and,  eventually,  a  columnist. 

Kimberly  Moy,  a  junior  at  UC  Berkeley,  has  interned  at 
the  Seattle  Times,  CNN  in  San  Francisco,  the  Modesto 
Bee,  Contra  Costa  Times  and  Whittle  Communications  in 
Tennessee. 

Jennifer  Ikuta,  a  first-year  student  at  Contra  Costa 
College  in  San  Pablo,  Calif.,  is  interested  in  covering 
sports.  She  is  planning  to  transfer  to  a  California  state 
university  after  she  finishes  at  Contra  Costa  College. 

Emily  Tsao,  a  first-year  student  at  Yale  University,  has 
won  several  scholarship  competitions,  including  honors 
from  Newsday,  the  China  Times,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund  and 
National  Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists. 

James  Shigeo  Dixon,  a  University  of  Wisconsin  sopho¬ 
more,  was  awarded  $1,250,  and  Sandy  Louey,  a  junior  at 
UC  Berkeley,  $1,000. 

High  school  seniors  who  will  start  college  in  the  fall  with 
AAJA  scholarships  include  Calvin  Cheng,  attending  UC 
Berkeley,  $1,000;  Betty  Lin,  University  of  Iowa,  $1,000; 
Sally  Kim,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  $750; 
Janet  Yung  Bennett,  Baker  University  in  Kansas,  $750. 

Governor’s  citation.  The  Baltimore  Sun  recently  was 
presented  with  a  Governor’s  Citation  for  Excellence  for  its 
support  of  the  Partnership  for  A  Drug-Free  America  pub¬ 
lic  service  ad  campaign.  The  Sun  company  donated  some 
$250,000  worth  of  ad  space  for  the  Partnership’s  print  ads 
and  also  provided  some  pro  bono  technical  support.  The 
company  plans  to  continue  its  commitment  throughout 
1991. 
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Newspaper, 
McDonald’s 
in  joint  deai 

The  Middlesex  (Mass.)  News  and 
selected  McDonald’s  restaurants 
have  combined  promotional  ideas  to 
launch  a  mutually  beneficial  pro¬ 
gram. 

Beginning  July  1 ,  when  a  customer 
buys  any  large  sandwich  at  a  partici¬ 
pating  McDonald’s,  he  will  receive  a 
copy  of  the  newspaper  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost. 

Coupons  highlighting  the  program 
are  available  in  daily  copies  of  the 
Middlesex  News  and  in  its  TMC  prod¬ 
uct,  MetroWest  Weekly.  The  coupon 
doubles  as  an  entry  blank  for  custom¬ 
ers  to  win  a  free  one-year  subscription 
and  a  birthday  party  for  15  people  at 
McDonald’s.  The  co-promotion  is 
aimed  at  increasing  single-copy  sales  j 
for  the  MetroWest  area  daily  paper 
and  increase  visibility  for  area  McDo¬ 
nald’s. 

Currently,  seven  stores  are  partici¬ 
pating,  with  eight  more  additional 
planned  to  join  within  six  months. 
Each  store  will  be  outfitted  with  as 
many  copies  as  McDonald’s  can  give 
away.  Each  store  has  been  provided 
with  a  hotline  number  to  call  if  sup¬ 
plies  are  low.  The  paper  is  expecting 
to  sell  more  than  150  copies  each  day 
at  each  store. 

Vandals  deface 
newspaper  racks 

Vandals  plastered  boycott  stickers 
on  East  Bay  Guardian  newspaper 
racks  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  the  appar¬ 
ent  result  of  a  local  political  squabble. 

The  vandals  also  mailed  letters 
around  the  city  with  a  list  of  the  Guar¬ 
dian’s  advertisers,  urging  they  be 
boycotted.  The  letter  was  signed 
“Citizens  for  a  Better  Berkeley’’  but 
bore  no  return  address.  A  second  let¬ 
ter  directed  to  advertisers  threatened 
to  “sticker  your  windows”  if  they 
continue  their  advertising  in  the 
paper.  Some  advertisers  did  find 
bright  red  boycott  stickers  on  their 
windows. 

The  Guardian  is  published  by  the 
alternative  San  Francisco  Bay  Guar¬ 
dian.  Steve  Stallone,  editor  of  the 
EBG,  termed  the  boycott  “an  attempt 
to  squelch  the  exercise  of  the  First 
Amendment,  a  direct  attack  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  stickers  denounced  the  EBG  as 
a  “propaganda  organ  of  the  BCA,  the 


radical  left  socialist  political  machine  1 
that  has  strangled  Berkeley  during  the 
past  ten  years.” 

Berkeley  Mayor  Lori  Hancock 
likened  the  boycott  tactics  to  a  hate 
crime,  describing  it  as  a  “brownshirt 
action”  She  noted  that  the  Guardian 
has  not  supported  her  but  vowed  to 
“defend  to  the  death”  its  right  to 
publish. 

Bruce  B.  Brugmann,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian,  said  the  vandalism  has 
been  reported  to  the  police. 

N.Y.  Post  selects 
West  Coast  rep 

The  New  York  Post  newspaper  has 
selected  the  Los  Angeles-based 
James  J.  Elliott  Co.  to  sell  advertising 
space  to  West  Coast  companies. 

This  sets  a  historical  precedent 
since  newspaper  ad  space  is  usually 
sold  directly  by  the  company  or  by  a 
rep  firm  that  specializes  in  selling  only 
newspaper  advertising  space.  Until 
now,  the  James  G.  Elliot  Co.  has 
exclusively  represented  magazines. 
Among  the  titles  it  represents  are: 
Outdoor  Life,  National  Geographic, 
DC  Comics,  National  Review,  and 
the  New  Republic. 

“We  selected  the  James  G.  Elliott 
Company  because  we  are  convinced 
that  we  will  be  a  priority  client  with  an 
experienced  professional  assigned  to 
represent  the  paper,  and  because  of 
the  firms  exceptional  track-record  in 
consistently  achieving  sales  growth 
for  their  magazine  clients.”  said  Rob¬ 
ert  Scott,  Post  vice  president,  adver¬ 
tising  sales. 

Inland  award 

The  Inland  Press  Foundation  has 
announced  a  new  honor,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  association’s  106th 
annual  meeting  in  October. 

The  Inland  Press  Association  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award  will  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  one  who  has  proven  service 
to  Inland,  the  community  and  out¬ 
standing  business  accomplishments. 
Inland  president  John  E.  Mitchell 
said  the  award  is  for  people  whose 
sustained  service  is  an  example  for 
the  newspaper  industry.  A  panel  of 
past  presidents  will  judge  the  nomi¬ 
nees.  The  award  panel  will  select  up 
to  five  nominees.  Any  Inland  member 
in  good  standing  may  submit  nomina¬ 
tions  for  the  award.  Deadline  for  ini¬ 
tial  nominations  is  Aug.  31. 


Parade  to 
support  Ad 
Bureau  campaign 

Parade  magazine  has  agreed  to 
underwrite  additional  expenditures  of 
over  $2(X),0(X)  in  support  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau’s  new 
industry  advertising  campaign. 

The  nine  print  ads,  which  were 
created  by  W.B.  Doner  &  Company, 
began  running  May  13.  They  will 
appear  in  advertising  trade  and  indus¬ 
try  specific  publications  throughout 
the  country  over  the  next  six  months, 
as  well  in  a  core  group  of  Ad  Bureau 
member  newspapers  that  have  ageed 
to  run  the  ads  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

“Parade,  which  is  distributed 
through  339  newspapers,  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  advertising  gains,” 
Parade  publisher  Carlo  Vittorini  said. 
“Our  contribution  to  the  N.A.B. 
budget  is  a  way  of  saying  ’thank  you’ 
to  the  newspapers  that  distribute 
Parade  and  to  the  entire  newspaper 
industry,”  he  added. 

Sun-Times  and  Sox 
player  go  to 
bat  for  literacy 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
enlisted  Chicago  White  Sox  outfielder 
Tim  Raines  for  a  literacy  program 
aimed  at  children. 

Beginning  July  7,  the  Tim  Raines , 
Youth  Literacy  Program  will  run  in 
the  Sunday  Sun-Times.  Over  the 
course  of  a  month,  students  read  the 
newspaper  and  complete  other  read¬ 
ing  activities.  Parents  are  involved 
with  a  progress  report  published 
along  with  the  program. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  children 
send  their  signed  progress  reports  to 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  School  Ser¬ 
vices  department. 

Once  a  month,  a  student  displaying 
exemplary  skills  will  be  awarded  a 
special  Tim  Raines  Youth  Literacy 
Award  presented  by  the  player  him¬ 
self. 

“Someone  needs  to  address  the  lit¬ 
eracy  problem  in  the  inner  city,” 
Raines  said.  “I  want  to  play  a  part  in 
helping  the  children  of  Chicago  im¬ 
prove  their  ability  to  read  a  book  or 
the  newspaper.  The  skills  they  work 
on  now  will  help  them  with  basics 
down  the  road.  I’m  talking  about 
basics  like  filling  out  a  job  application 
or  ordering  from  a  menu.” 
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Altering  quotes 

The  Supreme  Court’s  7-2  decision  in  the  Jeffrey  M.  Masson  v.  New 
Yorker  magazine,  Alfred  A  Knopf  Inc.,  and  Janet  Malcolm  libel 
case  confiiTOS  what  has  been  considered  good  journalistic  practice  for 
many  years  in  the  use  of  quotes  in  an  article.  The  court  said  quota¬ 
tions  must  be  accurate  but  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  verbatim. 

Of  course,  media  attorneys  are  advising  that,  if  quotation  marks 
quoting  individuals  are  used,  they  should  surround  only  verbatim 
quotations. 

The  court,  however,  rejected  “the  idea  that  any  alteration  beyond 
correction  of  grammar  or  syntax  by  itself  proves  falsity  ....  An 
interviewer  who  writes  from  notes  often  will  engage  in  the  task  of 
attempting  a  reconstruction  of  the  speaker’s  statements  ....  If  an 
author  alters  a  speaker’s  words  but  effects  no  material  change  in 
meaning,  including  any  meaning  conveyed  by  the  manner  or  fact  of 
expression,  the  speaker  suffers  no  iryury  to  reputation  that  is  com¬ 
pensable  as  a  defamation.” 

The  opinion  showed  an  understanding  of  reporting  and  newsroom 
techniques  and  problems.  It  endorses  the  goal  of  accuracy  for  which 
most  good  journalists  strive.  It  also  warns  that  if  reporters  alter  the 
intent  of  a  speaker’s  words  they  may  be  in  trouble.  That’s  as  it  should 
be. 


Attack  on  Sunshine  Act 

Legislation  now  in  the  United  States  Senate  would  put  a  hole  in  the 
“Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act”  which  was  passed  in  1976  and 
which  requires  open  meetings  of  governmental  bodies.  When  it 
passed  that  act.  Congress  said:  “Government  is  and  should  be  the 
servant  of  the  people,  and  it  should  be  fully  accountable  to  them 
for  the  actions  which  it  supposedly  takes  in  their  behalf.” 

A  Senate  bill  known  as  the  National  Energy  Security  Act  of  1991 
(S.1120)  would  permit  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
to  formulate  national  energy  policy  in  secret.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  approved  the  provision  despite 
the  absence  of  any  factual  record  justifying  the  secrecy,  according  to 
an  advisory  from  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

General  counsel  to  the  Department  of  Energy  said:  “Since  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  requires  that  all  meetings  of  more 
than  two  commissioners  be  subject  to  notice  and  open  to  the  public, 
timely  action  and  a  free  and  full  exchange  of  views  is  unnecessarily 
inhibited.”  The  chairman  of  FERC  said  the  open  meeting  exemption 
is  needed  because  “we  need  to  be  able  to  talk  to  each  other  as  a 
group.” 

Isn’t  that  what  they  all  say?  Those  words  are  copied  from  protests 
of  state  legislators  in  every  state  that  has  an  open  meetings  law  who 
question  why  they  should  be  accountable  to  the  public  for  their 
actions  by  holding  their  meetings  in  public. 

ASNE  reminds  us  that  FERC  actions  in  the  past,  particularly  on 
the  regulation  of  the  natural  gas  industry,  have  been  taken  in  full 
view  of  the  public.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for  changing  the  ground 
rules  now.  The  public’s  business  is  the  public’s  business,  etc.,  etc. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


She’s  shocked  and  saddened 


I  am  both  shocked  and  saddened  by 
the  House  ethics  bill  authored  by 
Rep.  Eddie  Cavazos  of  Texas  which 
attempts  to  quash  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  freedoms  of  the  Texas  media. 
Kis  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  the  press 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Newspaper  executives,  many  of 
them  owners  of  radio  stations,  are  up 
in  arms  about  a  questionnaire  from 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  with  emphasis  on  relation¬ 
ships  between  newspapers  and  sta¬ 
tions.  FCC  is  planning  hearings  on  the 
subject  and  publishers  see  it  as  the 
first  move  toward  barring  newspaper 
ownership  of  stations. 

*  *  * 

Marshall  Field,  owner  of  PM, 
launches  Parade,  a  new  weekly  news¬ 
paper  supplement.  The  first  newspa¬ 
per  to  use  it  is  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean. 

*  *  * 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  puts  on  the  first 
15-minute  commercial  television 
show  for  Lever  Bros,  over  NBC  at  a 
cost  of  $150.  The  audience  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  roughly  3,000  New  Yorkers. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
July  12,  1941 


Corrections 

E&P  (June  15,  P.  11)  incorrectly 
named  newspapers  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  Seatle,  Wash.,  as  users  of 
AM  Graphics’  NP630  straight-line 
inserter. 

In  addition  to  the  Toronto  Star, 
NP630  users  are:  the  Everett,  Wash., 
Herald’,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Free 
Lance-Star;  and  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times-News. 

*  «  « 

A  story  (June  8,  P.  108)  on  Gannett 
Co.  and  Gannett  Foundation  incor¬ 
rectly  reported  the  date  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  USA  Today.  It  was  1982. 

*  «  * 

E&P  incorrectly  reported  (June  15, 
P.  12)  the  rated  mechanical  speed  of 
MAN  Roland’s  press  to  be  installed  at 
Aamuiehti  in  Tampere,  Finland.  It  is 
80,000  papers  per  hour. 


is  obviously  limited,  or  he  is  just  mis¬ 
informed.  Whatever  the  case,  he  has 
got  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do. 

Cavazos  is  quoted  in  the  June  8, 
1991  edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher  as 
saying,  “I  just  know  that  they’ve 
been  questioning  our  sincerity,  and 
that  they’ve  been  questioning  our 
character,  and  they  want  us  to  tell 
everybody  about  it  if  there’s  a  conflict 
of  interest,  and  if  it’s  good  for  us,  it’s 
good  for  them.” 

Well,  he  is  forgetting  something. 
What  is  good  for  Cavazos  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  thing  than  for  an 
ordinary  citizen  or  a  business  or  the 
media.  He  is  a  public  person,  and  has 
freely  chosen  that  role.  The  people  of 
Texas  put  their  trust  in  him.  It  is  the 
role,  duty  and  obligation  of  the  media 
to  inform  those  people  when  that  trust 
is  broken.  The  media  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  be  fair  (balanced);  to  be  truth¬ 
ful  (not  libelous);  to  be  accurate  (not 
malicious,  negligent),  and  to  report 
what  they  see,  know  and  discover. 

The  media  do  not  have  to  justify 
themselves,  or  answer  to  politicians. 
Granted,  there  is  no  First  Amend¬ 
ment  right  to  gather  news,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  any 
law  which  acts  as  a  prior  restraint 
“comes  to  this  Court  bearing  a  high 
degree  of  suspicion.” 

No  matter  if  the  media  make  Cava¬ 
zos  out  to  be  a  saint,  a  sinner  or  a 


common  man  in  editorial;  there  is  a 
right  to  publish  opinion.  If  he  does  not 
like  that  right,  he  can  become  an 
elected  official  in  another  country 
where  the  media  are  more  tightly 
reined.  Meanwhile,  Cavazos  really 
should  become  acquainted  with  the 
First  Amendment. 

Nina  Mattei 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

Says  watch 
your  words 

Re:  Letters  to  the  Editor,  “Says 
newspaper  publishers,  distributors 
must  unite  against  IRS”  in  E&P, 
issue  of  June  22: 

Mitchell  Newman  just  made  one  of 
the  biggest  mistakes  that  too  many 
newspaper  people  make.  He  refers  to 
“the  hiring  party”  but  wants  to  talk 
about  independent  contractors.  One 
contracts  with  independent  contrac¬ 
tors  and  hires  for  employees.  I  know 
that  the  terminology  does  not  make 
one  a  contractor  by  itself  but  it  is  a 
start.  If  one  is  off  to  a  bad  start,  it  sure 
is  easy  to  keep  going  that  way. 

John  Rink 

(Rink  is  general  manager  of  the 
Salisbury  [N.C.]  Post.) 


...  Newsweek's  timely  and 
thorough  reporting  and  analysis 
exemplify  contemporary 
newsmagazine  journalism  at  its 
best. ' 

~  Citation  by  the  judges,  Overseas  Press  Club 
Award  for  The  Best  Magazine  Reporting  from 
Abroad  presented  to  Newsweek  on  April  23, 1991. 
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at  The  New  York  Times  Syndicate,  1-800-972-3550  or  212-727-4801. 
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Publisher’s  1991 
MARKET  GUIDE  and  special  retail 
section,  so  here  is  an  offer  which  you  can’t 
refuse.  Place  your  ad  in  the  retail  section  at  regular 
contract  price  and  your  same  ad  can  be  picked  up  in  the 
MARKET  GUIDE  for  only  $100  regardless  of  the  size.  It  must  be  the 
exact  same  ad  and  it  must  run  in  both  the  Retail  Section  and  MARKET  GUIDE  for 
this  $100  offer  to  be  valid.  Call  Steve  Townsley,  Ad  Manager  at  212-675-4380  to  place  your  ad. 


■  ewspapers  &  Retailers:  Partners  in  Profits  is  a  special 
I  section  which  will  focus  on  changes  taking  place  in  the 
retail  environment  and  how  newspapers  are  coping  with  these 
changes.  With  readership  of  more  than  90,000  (which  includes 
advertising  decision  makers  at  major  retailers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies,)  this  section  will  be  mailed  to  an  additional  2,000  -i-  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Retail  Advisory  Council. 


nelp  guide  advertisers  to  your  market  and  newspaper 

with  Editor  &  Publisher's  MARKET  GUIDE.  Specializing  in 
Market  Rankings,  US  Newspaper  Market  Surveys,  Population,  In¬ 
come  and  Retail  Sales  Tables,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  a  valuable 
resource  for  franchisers,  real  estate  developers,  major  retailers 
and  advertising  agencies.  It  provides  the  reader  and  researcher 
with  the  best  possible  “feel”  for  a  market  and  the  media  serving 
that  market. 


ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 
Space:  September  4  Copy:  September  6 
Publication  Date:  September  14 


Covering  everything  about  a  market  from  the  type  of  tap  water 
and  number  of  gas  meters  to  the  prominent  retailers  and  number 
of  shopping  malls,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  widely  used  by  research 
staffs.  These  researchers  feed  data  to  both  advertising  and  sales 
managers  who  decide  on  media  and  specific  medium  as  well  as 
to  site  selectors. 


Your  ad  in  both  of  these  sections  will  show  that  your  company  is 
“advertiser  friendly,”  and  that  you  can  adapt  to  the  changing  re¬ 
tail  environment.  It  will  help  to  ensure  that  your  company  is 
thought  of  as  a  “Partner  in  Profit”  when  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  decisions  are  made. 


ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 
Space:  September  9  Copy:  September  30 
Publication  Date:  Fall,  1991 
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Whittle  away  at  Whittle 

Publisher  says  Audit  Bureau  rules  must  be  changed  or  newspapers 
will  lose  the  classroom  penetration  battle  to  Channel  One 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Warning  that  future  readers  are 
being  “hooked  on  video  news,” 
Roger  S.  Kintzel,  publisher  of  the 
Austin  (Texas)  American-Statesman, 
is  urging  an  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  rule  change  to  get  more  newspa¬ 
pers  into  schools  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Dan  F.  Pearson, 
chairman  of  the  Audit  Bureau,  Kint¬ 
zel  suggested  that  an  “NIE  or  School 
Subscription”  rate  be  added  to  the 
published  rates  listed  in  Chapter  C, 
Article  1.1  of  ABC’s  bylaws,  thereby 
eliminating  the  requirement  that 
school  subscriptions  be  sold  at  50%  of 
the  home-delivered  or  single-copy 
rate. 

In  place  of  the  50%  requirement, 
according  to  Kintzel,  publishers 
would  be  required  to  charge  for  news¬ 
papers  used  in  the  classroom,  “but  at 
a  rate  that  would  be  more  reasonable 
and  fixed.” 

The  rate,  he  added,  would  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  school’s  ability  to 
pay,  or  set  at  a  minimum  level  of  5<f 
per  copy. 

Under  a  current  ABC  rule,  school 
subscriptions  can  be  counted  as  paid 
circulation  only  if  they  are  sold  at  no 
less  than  50%  of  either  the  home- 
delivered  or  single-copy  price. 

“This  leaves  us  with  a  deteriorating 
situation,”  Kintzel  wrote.  “As  the 
newspaper  industry  is  forced  to  pass 
along  price  increases  to  our  broader 
circulation  base,  it  is  forced  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  newspapers  sold  to 
schools.” 

Meanwhile,  he  added,  television  is 
making  strong  inroads  in  the  class¬ 
room.  In  about  two  years,  Kintzel 
noted.  Whittle  Communications  has 
signed  up  9,000  schools  to  receive 
Channel  One,  a  12-minute  daily  news 
show  whose  advertisers  are  guaran¬ 
teed  six  million  middle  and  high 
school  viewers  each  day. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  Turner 


Broadcasting  has  entered  classrooms 
with  CNN  Newsroom,  a  15-minute, 
commercial-free  newscast  that 
already  has  19,000  schools  on  its  list. 
In  addition,  Kintzel  said.  Turner  sup¬ 
plies  written  lesson  plans  via  elec¬ 
tronic  mail. 

Kintzel  commented  that  “The  most 
serious  questions  posed  to  newspaper 
publishers  these  days  are;  ‘Will  the 
documented  loss  of  reading  skills 
among  our  youth  affect  future  news¬ 
paper  readership,  and  can  newspa¬ 
pers  do  anything  to  help  educate  this 
nation’s  children?’  The  answer  to 
both  questions  is  a  resounding  yes.” 

An  equally  important  question,  he 
continued,  is  whether  the  newspaper 
industry  “is  going  to  sit  idly  by  while 
its  future  readers  get  hooked  on  video 
news?  The  answer  .  .  .  has  to  be  a 
reverberating  no.” 


Kintzel  noted  that  the  ANPA  Foun¬ 
dation  estimates  that  about  700  of 
the  1 .400  ANPA  member  newspapers 
operate  Newspaper  in  Education  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Audit  Bureau,  he  contended, 
can  play  a  major  role  in  helping  both 
children  and  the  newspaper  business 
by  adopting  the  rule  change  that  will 
make  classroom  newspapers  less 
expensive  and  act  as  an  incentive  for 
publishers  to  expand  their  school  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

“The  time  to  move  ahead  with  an 
aggressive  NIE  program  is  now,” 
Kintzel  said.  “Now  is  the  time  ABC 
can  demonstrate  some  leadership  by 
providing  an  incentive  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  to  broaden  its  expo¬ 
sure  in  the  schools.” 


Advertisers’  objections  to  counting 
school-based  subscriptions  should  be 
outweighed  by  “the  rush  to  adver¬ 
tise”  in  Whittle’s  programs,  he  went 
on. 

Advertisers  are  aware,  Kintzel 
said,  that  children  are  major  consum¬ 
ers  who  spend  a  lot  of  money  them¬ 
selves  and  exert  influence  on  their 
parents’  buying  decisions. 

He  pointed  to  a  study  by  James 
McNeal  of  Texas  A&M  University, 
which  showed  that  kids  spend  $6  bil¬ 
lion  each  year  and  influence  $128.5 
billion  worth  of  purchases  by  their 
parents. 

“An  important  part  of  the  NIE  pro¬ 
gram,  as  we  and  our  advertisers 
know,  is  to  teach  children  how  to  use 
the  newspaper  as  a  shopping  tool,” 
Kintzel  said.  “The  need  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  its  advertisers  to 


market  its  product  to  young  readers  is 
obvious.  The  newspaper  industry 
stands  the  potential  to  lose  a  large 
number  of  those  children  if  it  doesn’t 
act  positively  and  with  conviction.” 

Kintzel  recalled  that  he  asked  for  a 
similar  rule  change  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Foundation’s 
Education  Service  Committee  from 
1989  to  1991.  The  suggestion  went  to 
the  ANPA/NAB  ABC  Liaison  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  tabled  it. 

This  time,  he  told  Pearson,  he 
wants  the  proposal  to  go  directly  to 
the  ABC  board. 

That  is  what  will  happen.  Audit 
Bureau  president  M.  David  Keil 
replied  to  Kintzel.  Keil  said  the  issue 
will  be  taken  up  at  the  Audit  Bureau 
board  meeting,  Aug.  13-16. 


Advertisers’  objections  to  counting  schooi-based 
subscriptions  shouid  be  outweighed  by  “the  rush  to 
advertise”  in  Whittie’s  programs,  he  went  on. 


Military  obstacles  detailed 

Media  group  issues  a  report  on  how  the  miiitary  obstructed  news 
organizations  from  gathering  information  during  the  Persian  Guif  war 


Excerpts  from  a  report  compiled  hy 
the  Ad  Hoc  Media  Group  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  news  coverage  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  (See  E&P,  July  6,  Page  7). 
The  report  was  sent  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Richard  Cheney  with  a 
request  that  he  meet  with  media 
executives  to  discuss  the  matter  and 
to  work  out  a  way  to  prevent  similar 
problems  in  the  future: 

During  the  battle  of  KhaQi,  pool 
reporters  were  not  sent  to  the  scene 
for  at  least  18  hours  and  even  then 
were  kept  in  rear  areas.  Operating 
independently,  Associated  Press 
reporter  John  King,  who  had  slipped 
into  the  town  earlier,  provided  eye¬ 
witness  reports  about  what  was  hap¬ 
pening. 


commander,  until  a  public  affairs  offi¬ 
cer  with  a  pool  arrived  in  the  scene. 

The  PAO  “told  the  colonel  he 
wasn’t  allowed  to  talk  to  us”  and 
another  PAO  “began  copying  our 
names  .  .  .  notifying  us  to  leave  and 
threatening  to  turn  us  over  to  Saudi 
soldiers  if  we  didn't  get  out  of  the 
area,”  Gugliotta  reported. 

Newsweek  contributing  writer 
retired  Army  Col.  David  Hackworth, 
reported  returning  from  a  unilateral 
trip  to  a  Special  Forces  unit  with  pho¬ 
tographer  Mark  Peters,  who  took  a 
picture  through  a  car  window,  “and 
U.S.  troops  fixed  bayonets  and 
charged  us.  I  had  more  guns  pointed 
at  me  by  Americans  or  Saudis  who 
were  into  controlling  the  press  than  in 
all  my  years  of  actual  combat,”  he 


“I  had  more  guns  pointed  at  me  by  Americans  or 
Saudis  who  were  into  controiiing  the  press  than  in  aii 
my  years  of  actuai  combat.” 


Afterward,  King  said,  several 
things  happened:  “Col.  William 
Mulvey  [chief  of  the  Joint  Information 
Bureau  in  Dhahran]  gave  the  Saudis  a 
memo  listing  eight  people  (including 
myself  and  two  AP  colleagues)  who 
had  been  in  Khafji  or  other  ‘restricted 
areas.’  The  Saudis  said  they  were 
encouraged  to  pull  a  few  visas  to 
make  a  point.  The  memo  was  with¬ 
drawn  after  protest.” 

Then,  King  said,  “CentCom 
strengthened  its  orders  to  roadblock 
guards  ...  to  turn  back  anyone  car¬ 
rying  press  credentials.”  Later,  “1 
was  forcibly  detained  on  the  north- 
south  highway  by  Saudi  troops  at  the 
direction  of  a  Marine  lieutenant.” 
King  was  detained  again,  briefly,  by 
the  7th  Engineers  after  stopping  to 
ask  questions  near  the  Saudi-Kuwait 
border. 

Washington  Post  reporter  Guy 
Gugliotta  and  five  colleagues,  frus¬ 
trated  by  “the  virtual  non-existence 
of  usable  pool  reports  from  the  town 
of  KhaQi,”  set  out  as  unilaterals, 
made  contact  with  U.S.  Marines 
three  kilometers  outside  the  town  and 
were  conducting  interviews  with  the 


wrote. 

Ed  Offley  is  a  military  writer  for  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  a  paper 
that  covers  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.,  whose 
commander,  Lt.  Gen.  Calvin  A.H. 
Waller,  was  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  as 
deputy  commander  of  all  U.S.  forces 
there.  Offley  reports  that  Waller 
promised  an  interview  but,  when 
Offley  arrived  in  Saudi,  “1  attempted 
for  four  days  to  send  the  general  a 
message  .  .  .  but  CentCom  staff  offi¬ 
cers  refused  to  send  the  message. 
Several  months  later,  back  in 
Washington  state.  Waller  asked, 
‘Where  were  you?  Why  didn’t  you  get 
in  touch?’  ” 

Stephanie  Glass  of  the  San  Antonio 
Light  reported  that,  after  leaving 
Saudi,  she  stopped  at  Little  Rissing- 
ton,  England,  to  see  what  thousands 
of  San  Antonio  active  duty  and 
reserve  Air  Force  members  were 
doing  at  a  standby  hospital  there. 
Days  of  calling  in  advance  yielded 
what  she  thought  was  decent  access 
to  the  hospital  and  a  choice  of  whom 
she  wanted  to  interview. 

“When  I  arrived,  the  public  affairs 
officer  took  me  to  a  ward  with  no 


patients  and  brought  in  five  people  for 
me  to  speak  with.  He  never  left  the 
room  and  abruptly  ended  the  inter¬ 
views  45  minutes  later,”  Glass  wrote. 

“1  was  not  allowed  to  see  any  of  the  20 
other  buildings,  the  hospital,  the 
living  quarters,  not  even  the  mess 
hall.  I  was  told  that  I  could  speak  with 
the  commander,  a  privilege  in  their 
eyes.” 

*  *  * 

At  3  p.m.  on  Jan.  16,  the  crew  of  the 
USS  John  F.  Kennedy  was  told  over 
the  ship’s  loudspeakers  that  the  war 
would  begin  shortly  after  midnight. 
Carol  Morello  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  a  pool  reporter  on  the  JFK, 
said,  “There  was  euphoria  about  the 
ship.  1  began  to  cover  it.” 

(Trew  members  jabbed  fists  into  the 
air  and  shouted  fighting  words.  The 
scene  was  apparently  too  blood¬ 
thirsty  for  the  PAO  accompanying 
Morello  and  her  poolmates.  He 
quickly  directed  them  below  decks, 
where  they  were  confined  in  a  com¬ 
partment  for  more  than  an  hour.  The 
PAO  explained  that  he  wanted  to 
organize  an  “orderly”  tour  of  the 
ship. 

“I  com. plained  loudly  and 
repeatedly  that  history  was  being 
made  and  we  were  there  to  record  it,” 
Morello  recalled.  “To  no  avail.  By 
the  time  he  let  us  out  and  led  us  as  a 
group  on  a  tour  of  the  ship,  the 
euphoria  had  been  replaced  by  a 
determined  preparation  for  war.” 

After  the  pool  system  was  estab¬ 
lished,  but  before  the  war  began, 
public  affairs  escorts  seemed  espe¬ 
cially  aggressive  about  asserting 
authority  over  reporters  and  their 
work. 

As  Frank  Bruni  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  put  it,  “The  instructions  from 
the  top  were  to  watch  us  carefully,  not 
help  us.” 

Two  reporters — Susan  Sachs  of 
Newsday  and  Carol  Rosenberg  of  the 
Miami  Herald — were  barred  from  a 
Marine  unit  after  their  escorts  com¬ 
plained  that  they  asked  questions  for¬ 
bidden  by  military  guidelines,  rolled 
their  eyes  and  sighed  at  answers,  and 
were  rude  to  their  hosts. 

Albert  Hunt  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  said  that  PAOs  with  his 
reporters  stepped  into  the  middle  of 
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interviews  several  times  to  stare 
down  military  people,  saying  things 
the  PAOs  did  not  like. 

“It  was  as  if  the  escorts  were  fol¬ 
lowing  a  policy  for  which  they  had 
been  trained,”  Hunt  added.  “We  and 
other  reporters  expressed  outrage  at 
this,  and  after  a  while  the  more  obvi¬ 
ous  attempts  at  intimidation  seemed 
to  stop.” 

Glass  said,  “Public  affairs  officers 
frequently  finished  sentences  for 
those  being  interviewed,  or  answered 
for  them  entirely.  This  made  it  very 
difficult  to  get  complete  quotes  for 
stories.” 

Glass  said  that  when  she  asked  the 
spokesman  for  an  A- 10  unit  to  let  the 
airmen  finish  their  own  sentences, 
she  was  told  that  if  she  were  going  to 
be  a  “smart  ass,”  she  would  be  “put 
back  on  the  bus.” 

Edie  Lederer  of  the  Associated 
Press  said  that  Capt.  Gary  Caruthers, 
deputy  PAO  at  the  A1  Kharg  airbase 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  sat  in  on  every  inter¬ 
view,  “facing  the  person  being  inter¬ 
viewed  and  shaking  his  head  yes  or  no 
as  to  whether  a  question  should  be 
answered.” 

Other  PAOs  carried  written  adviso¬ 
ries  they  would  read  to  troops  before 
letting  reporters  ask  questions.  AP's 
Fred  Bayles  said  these  advisories 
came  to  be  known  among  newspeople 
as  the  “Miranda  warning.” 

After  the  cease-fire,  when  security 
was  obviously  not  a  concern,  Bruni 
attempted  to  write  a  story  about  the 
only  fatality  suffered  by  the  Third 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment.  With  the 
war  over,  a  young  soldier  had  picked 
up  an  unexploded  American  cluster 
bomblet,  which  blew  up  and  decapi¬ 
tated  him.  Bruni’s  escort  said  a  story 
about  the  incident  would  be  inappro¬ 
priate.  The  unit  refused  to  allow  him 
to  go  to  the  scene. 

Morello  said  her  Navy  PAO  once 
tried  to  get  her  to  delete  quotes  from  a 
story  made  during  an  on-the-record 
briefing.  She  declined  but  paid  the 
price  of  a  long  delay  while  the  story 
was  cleared  by  the  admiral. 

Instead  of  facilitating  the  flow  of 
news  stories,  many  PAOs  prevented 
it.  They  refused  to  allow  reporters  to 
use  readily  available  telephones. 
They  refused  to  press  for  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  of  copy.  They  subjected 
stories  to  multiple  levels  of  clearance 
in  violation  of  the  military’s  own 
guidelines  for  security  review. 

Molly  Moore  of  the  Washington 
Post  noted  that,  no  surprise  to  news¬ 
people,  “Some  of  the  most  successful 
pools  in  this  operation  had  no  PAOs 
with  them  for  various  logistical  rea¬ 
sons  and  had  excellent  relationships 
directly  with  commanders. 
“Reporters  assigned  to  the  Army 


Tiger  Brigade,  for  example,  were 
PAO-less  for  logistical  reasons  and 
ended  up  with  some  of  the  best  access 
of  anyone.” 


By  controlling  what  journalists 
saw,  and  when  they  saw  it,  the  mili¬ 
tary  exercised  great  power  to  shape 
and  manage  the  news.  Again  and 
again,  this  power  was  used  to  prevent 
coverage  of  newsworthy  events  on  a 
timely  basis. 

A  glaring  example  occurred  on 
Feb.  25,  when  a  SCUD  missile  killed 
28  U.S.  soldiers  bivouacked  in  Dhah- 
ran.  Although  the  JIB  and  media  were 
headquartered  only  a  few  miles 
away  —  and  a  “quick  reaction  pool” 
was  standing  by  —  coverage  was 
restricted  and  impeded.  The  pool  was 
never  deployed.  No  military  officer  in 
Dhahran  was  authorized  to  comment. 
Official  information  came  from  Ri¬ 
yadh,  150  miles  away. 

Denying  access  was  standard  pro¬ 
cedure  when  casualties  were 
involved.  On  Jan.  29,  when  seven 
U.S.  Marines  were  killed  by  “friendly 
fire”  on  a  light  armored  vehicle,  no 
coverage  was  permitted.  Requests  for 
a  pool  to  be  taken  to  the  scene  were 
refused. 


by  one  layer  of  authority  was  denied 
by  another. 

*  *  * 

The  real  issue  in  the  Gulf  war  was 
not  so  much  security  review  as  the 
“prior  restraint”  imposed  by  the 
entire  pool  system,  beginning  with  the 
DoD  National  Media  Pool  and  con¬ 
tinuing  with  the  local  pools  that  actu¬ 
ally  covered  the  war.  Indeed,  the  pool 
system  employed  in  this  war  was 
itself  a  form  of  censorship. 

Following  are  some  examples  of 
security-review  problems: 

•  Ed  Offley  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  a  reporter  who  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  military  and  defense  issues 
since  1981,  learned  during  an  inter¬ 
view  with  an  electronics  warfare  offi¬ 
cer  that  the  EF-1 1 1  aircraft  carries  10 
“exciters”  with  which  the  pilot  may 
jam  enemy  radars  and  radios.  Told  by 
a  PAO  that  this  information  was  clas¬ 
sified,  Offley  deleted  it.  The  next  day, 
he  happened  to  read  an  Air  Force 
press  release  mentioning  that  the  EF- 
1 1 1  carriers  are  equipped  with  “ex¬ 
citers.” 

•  Chuck  Lewis  of  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  others  encountered  what 
Lewis  calls  a  “layering  effect” 
imposed  by  the  Army  in  VII  Corps. 


On  Jan.  29,  when  seven  U.S.  Marines  were  killed  by 
“friendly  fire”  on  a  light  armored  vehicle,  no  coverage 
was  permitted.  Requests  for  a  pool  to  be  taken  to  the 
scene  were  refused. 


On  one  occasion,  when  a  pool  with 
the  Army  happened  into  the  vicinity 
where  a  soldier  had  been  killed,  cov¬ 
erage  was  prevented.  The  media  were 
also  barred  from  the  battlefield 
memorial  service,  even  though  sol¬ 
diers  welcomed  reporters  to  be  pres¬ 
ent. 

Anything  resembling  a  religious 
observance  was  usually  vetoed  for 
new  coverage.  “The  first  Sunday 
after  the  war  broke  out,  I  saw  a  bunch 
of  Marines  listening  to  ‘Onward 
Christian  Soldiers’  on  a  boombox,” 
said  ABC  News  correspondent  Linda 
Patillo.  “It  was  a  story  they  wouldn’t 
let  me  do  because  of  Saudi  sensitivi¬ 
ties.”  On  frequent  occasions,  “Saudi 
sensitivities”  superseded  First 
Amendment  freedoms  of  speech  and 
religion. 

Other  “sensitivities”  blocked 
other  legitimate  stories.  No  coverage 
was  ever  permitted  of  B-52  bombing 
missions  despite  repeated  requests. 
In  fact,  the  request  was  approved  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Pete 
Williams,  but  the  Air  Force  command 
refused.  Frequently,  access  granted 


Copy  would  be  reviewed  by  the  PAO 
of  the  2nd  Armored  Division,  then  by 
the  1st  Infantry  Division,  then  by  VII 
Corps’  “noto  ous”  Major  Cook  and 
finally  by  the  Dhahran  JIB.  The  pro¬ 
cess  added  days  to  an  already  unac¬ 
ceptably  slow  process. 

•  Nicholas  Horrock  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  encountered  a  lack  of 
uniform  standards  in  the  security- 
review  process.  Unit  identifications 
would  be  allowed  in  one  pool  report 
and  deleted  from  another  without 
explanation  or  apparent  reason. 

•  One  story  submitted  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  John  Fialka  was  so 
heavily  marked  up  by  the  time  it 
reached  the  JIB  that  Lt.  Col.  Larry 
Icenogle  believed  VII  Corps  wanted 
the  entire  report  deleted.  On  more 
sober  analysis,  however,  the  problem 
was  solved  at  the  JIB  with  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  single  word  “perhaps”  — 
but  Fialka’s  story  had  been  delayed 
for  three  days. 

«  «  * 

Less  than  17  hours  after  the  out- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Obstacles 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


break  of  war,  Ed  Offley  was  inter¬ 
viewing  Air  Force  pilots.  Pool  10  had 
flown  out  of  Dhahran  at  daybreak  to  a 
Saudi  airbase  in  southwest  Saudi 
Arabia  and  was  provided  access  to  air 
crews  just  returning  from  strikes  over 
Iraq.  However,  the  pool  copy  and  tv 
tapes  sat  for  nearly  45  hours  because 
of  a  breakdown  in  the  military’s  airlift 
courier  system  and  a  lack  of  alterna¬ 
tive  capabilities. 

Newsweek’s  Tony  Clifton  was 
heading  back  to  Dhahran  after  days 
close  to  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting 
of  the  war  when  he  stopped  off  at  a 
supply  depot  to  pick  up  his  bag.  He 
was  handed  his  copy  ;  it  had  been  kept 
there  and  never  sent  the  50  miles 
south  to  the  JIB. 


day,  he  called  in  a  chopper.  On  the 
seventh  day,  after  much  pleading,  the 
escort  called  in  another  chopper. 
Fritz  and  NBC  talked  to  the  chopper 
pilots  who  took  their  copy  and  said 
they  had  few  duties  during  the  war 
and  were  happy  to  have  the  assign¬ 
ment. 

Chris  Hanson,  Seattle  Post-lntel- 
ligencer,  hand-delivered  a  piece  on  a 
woman  closest  to  the  front  lines  (a 
sargeant  with  the  2nd  Armored  Cav) 
to  Maj.  Cook  just  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  ground  war.  It  was  never  received 
in  Dhahran.  The  escort  officer,  who 
had  to  transmit  Hanson’s  copy 
because  the  Email  hookup  was  in  a 
classified  tent,  said  the  system  was 
not  “up”  for  several  days  running. 

The  Navy  Combat  Pool  was  mus¬ 
tered  before  the  air  war  began  and 
actually  learned  the  war  was  going  to 
start  a  day  beforehand.  AP’s  Neil 
McFarquhar  had  a  story  ready  to  go 


“Yes,  ive  had  been  directed  [by  military  escorts] 
smack  into  the  middle  of  an  uncleared  land  mine 
area.  We  waited,  afraid  to  retreat,  while  mines  and 
unexploded  cluster  bombs  were  detonated  around 


Key  Army  pools  were  never 
allowed  to  file,  including  the  1st  and 
3rd  Armored,  which  had  the  initial 
major  tank  engagements  with  the 
Republican  Guard.  Tom  Ferraro  of 
UPI  was  with  the  24th  Mech  and 
Doug  Jehl  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
was  with  the  1st.  Jehl’s  copy  was 
moving  routinely  into  Dhahran  until 
combat  operations  began,  and  then 
nothing. 

As  the  air  war  began,  pool  photog¬ 
raphers  were  working  on  aircraft  car¬ 
riers  from  which  jets  were  launched 
on  bombing  sorties,  and  on  battle¬ 
ships  which  were  firing  on  Iraqi  posi¬ 
tions.  On  numerous  occasions,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  would  send  a  shipment  of 
film  from  Monday  and  Tuesday  that 
would  arrive  on  Thursday,  a  day  after 
the  photographer  had  returned  from 
the  ship  himself. 

Three  days  before  the  ground  war 
began,  Mark  Fritz  of  AP  joined  a  pool 
attached  to  the  U.S.  Army’s  1st 
Cavalry.  None  of  Fritz’  six  stories 
made  it  through  the  system  quickly 
enough  to  be  used  by  a  newspaper  the 
following  day.  Two  were  delayed  for 
three  days  and  one  for  five. 

Fritz  was  not  able  to  file  for  the 
three  days  as  the  1st  Cavalry  pushed 
deeper  into  Iraq.  The  PAO  would  not 
call  in  helicopters  or  allow  use  of  field 
telephones  to  dictate.  On  the  fourth 


as  soon  as  the  war  got  under  way.  It 
arrived  in  Dhahran  after  three  days, 
totally  useless. 

Fialka  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  with  the  3rd  Armored  Division 
when  he  filed  for  Feb.  5  and  6.  Fialka 
was  told  by  William  Mulvey  that  the 
courier  system  would  have  the  copy 
back  to  the  JIB  in  eight  hours  and  the 
Journal  planned  to  front  Fialka’s  copy 
both  days.  The  dispatches  arrived  at 
JIB  stapled  together  on  Feb.  8,  finally 
freed  from  their  trap  in  the  PIO  office 
of  the  VII  Corps. 

Photographers  in  several  pools 
returned  to  Dhahran  to  discover  that 
film  shipments  of  American  casual¬ 
ties  had  never  arrived  at  the  pool 
transmission  center.  These  pictures 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  military. 
Pool  representatives  scrambled  to 
locate  this  film  but,  of  course,  the 
transmissions  were  days  late. 

*  *  * 

Chuck  Lewis  of  Hearst  said  that 
during  the  week  of  the  ground  war,  he 
failed  to  get  a  single  story  through  the 
system.  Doug  Jehl  described  the 
routing  system  this  way: 

“In  my  case,  every  dispatch  I 
wrote  was  reviewed  by  the  Army  cap¬ 
tain  who  was  my  escort.  In  theory,  it 
[then]  should  have  been  permitted  to 
move  unmolested,  by  the  quickest 
possible  route,  to  the  press  center  in 


Dhahran. 

“In  fact,  under  the  courier  system 
that  moved  the  copy  up  the  chain  of 
command,  it  still  had  a  number  of 
hurdles  to  cross.  It  moved  to  the  1st 
Armored  Division  public  affairs  offi¬ 
cer,  who  not  only  reviewed  the  copy 
himself  but  was  under  orders  to  show 
it  to  the  division  chief  of  staff.  It  then 
moved  to  the  Army  VII  Corps,  where 
public  affairs  officers  conducted  a 
similar  review.  It  next  headed  to  a 
field  officer  of  the  Army  Central  Com¬ 
mand,  where  another  review  was  con¬ 
ducted. 

“At  every  step,  a  new  set  of  eyes 
and  interpretations  were  applied  to 
the  copy.” 

On  Feb.  24,  G-Day,  AP’s  John 
Gaps  made  photos  of  rocket  attacks 
during  the  dark  of  early  morning  and 
the  advancing  of  artillery  and  cap¬ 
tured  Iraqi  enemy  prisoners  of  war. 
His  escort,  Sgt.  1st  Class  Robert 
Crocket  of  the  7th  Brigade  Combat 
Engineers,  passed  Gaps’  film  to  a 
courier  for  review  by  7th  Corps  Rear. 
A  PAO  detachment  from  the  Tennes¬ 
see  National  Guard  was  to  forward 
the  film  to  Dhahran.  The  film  showed 
up  on  March  30.  The  explanation.  It 
had  been  lost. 

On  March  22,  cease-fire  day,  Carol 
Morello  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
was  directed  to  a  pickup  point  where  a 
helicopter  was  to  arrive  and  pick  up 
her  copy.  As  she  approached  in  a 
Cherokee  Jeep  with  her  Army  escort 
officer,  “1  noticed  soldiers  around  us 
walking  through  the  Iraqi  desert 
sticking  long  probes  into  the  ground. 
Yes,  we  had  been  directed  [by  mili¬ 
tary  escorts]  smack  into  the  middle  of 
an  uncleared  land  mine  area.  We 
waited,  afraid  to  retreat,  while  mines 
and  unexploded  cluster  bombs  were 
detonated  around  us.  And  after  all 
that,  the  helicopter  never  came.  The 
entire  100-hour  war  had  ended,  and 
not  a  single  story  I  had  written  had 
been  picked  up  yet.” 


Shield  law 
possible  in  D.C. 

The  staff  of  Washington,  D.C., 
councilman  John  Wilson  is  reportedly 
drafting  shield  law  legislation  that 
would  protect  journalists  from  being 
forced  to  reveal  their  sources. 

According  to  published  reports,  the 
action  stems  from  the  recent  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  citation  against 
Washington  Post  reporter  Linda 
Wheeler,  who  refused  to  disclose  her 
source  in  court  (E&P,  May  25,  P.  16). 

The  proposed  legislation  is 
expected  to  be  introduced  in  July. 
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A  ‘partnership  of  equals’ 

Associations  to  become  ‘counciis’  with  representation  on  the 
board  of  the  pianned  unified  newspaper  marketing  organization 


By  C^rge  Garneau 

Plans  call  for  seven  newspaper 
industry  organizations  to  become 
“council”  with  varying  degrees  of 
representation  within  a  national 
newspaper  marketing  organization. 

Within  a  decade,  the  evolving 
merger  could  result  in  one  group 
encompassing  up  to  60  newspaper 
industry  associations,  including  trade 
groups  such  as  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and 
groups  of  journalists,  J.  Steward 
Bryan  III  told  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  at 
what  was  expected  to  be  one  of  its  last 
conventions  as  an  independent  orga¬ 
nization. 

Bryan,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and 
president  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers  Inc.,  said  the  concept 
was  for  the  associations  to  become 
councils  within  what  is  being  called 
the  American  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association.  Each  would  retain  its 
governing  board,  would  be  run  “for 
and  by  its  membership”  and  would 
have  “at  least  one”  seat  on  the  NMA 
board. 

Seeking  to  allay  fears  that  ICMA 
and  the  other  groups  would  lose  their 
autonomy,  Bryan  provided  the  latest 
glimpse  of  plans  to  unite  newspaper 
sales  and  marketing  groups  in  “a  part¬ 
nership  of  equals.” 

They  include  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  ICMA,  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  International  News¬ 
paper  Marketing  Association,  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives,  Newspaper 
Research  Council,  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co-Op  Network. 

Without  ICMA,  Bryan  said,  the 
new  newspaper  marketing  associa¬ 
tion  “cannot  succeed.” 

Bryan  said  the  groups  will  merge 
“probably  within  a  year”  but  offered 
few  other  details. 

A  committee  headed  by  Fred  Crisp 
of  the  News  &  Observer  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  was  still  planning  details  of  the 
merger  and  was  scheduled  to  produce 
recommendations  “to  address  most 
concerns,”  Bryan  said. 

ANPA  and  the  Newspaper  Ad 


Bureau  began  the  merger,  under  the 
aegis  of  NAB,  last  year  after  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  said  newspapers  could 
more  effectively  use  their  money  and 
clout  by  unifying  the  various  groups. 

Ad  Bureau  staff  reductions 

So  far.  New  York-based  NAB  has 
reduced  its  staff  20%  over  two  years, 
to  1 15  people,  from  148,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Newspaper  Association 
Administration  Center  at  ANPA 
headquarters  in  Reston,  Va.,  was 
“well  under  way.” 

In  remarks  at  a  luncheon  and  in  an 
interview  later,  Bryan  emphasized 
that  plans  were  changing  as  the 
restructuring  evolves  in  stages. 

While  the  ICMA  leaders  said  they 
had  overcome  their  initial  opposition 
to  the  merger  and  supported  the  latest 
plans,  the  merger  faced  a  number  of 
challenges — mainly  how  to  share 
power  among  diverse  groups  repre¬ 
senting  often  competing  disciplines. 


largely  unworkable  and  the  planners 
were  inflexible,  according  to  outgoing 
president  Paul  Delorey  of  the  Quincy, 
Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger. 

Within  the  Ad  Bureau  structure, 
ICMA  feared  it  would  be  dictated  to 
by  advertising  executives  and  circula¬ 
tion  managers  would  lose  their  hard- 
won  status. 

“After  all,”  Delorey  reasoned, 
“what  did  NAB  know  about  newspa¬ 
per  circulation?” 

After  discussions — and  conces¬ 
sions — ICMA  leaders  were  assured 
that  circulation  would  be  adequately 
represented  in  the  new  organization. 

“The  merger  committee  has 
assured  us  that  circulation  executives 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  new 
organization,”  Delorey  said.  “We 
feel  we’ll  be  able  to  live  with  it  and 
we’ll  be  able  to  benefit  from  it.” 

ICMA,  he  said,  “may  be  plugged  in 
intact”  to  the  marketing  association. 

ICMA  leaders  say  losing  their  inde¬ 


Each  would  retain  its  governing  board,  would  be 
run  “for  and  by  its  membership”  and  would  have  “at 
least  one”  seat  on  the  NMA  board. 


Why  are  associations  of  journalists, 
such  as  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  not  included, 
one  questioner  asked. 

What  about  non-U.S.  members  of 
international  groups?  Why  should 
they  be  part  of  a  U.S.  publishers’ 
group  when  their  only  interest  is  cir¬ 
culation,  for  example?  And  what 
about  the  regional  organizations 
within  each  association  and  regional 
publishers’  groups? 

Bryan  provided  few  answers  to 
questions  from  ICMA  members. 

He  did'  say  that  for  an  unspecified 
transitional  period,  members  of  the 
associations — including  the  40%  of 
ICMA  members  whose  papers  do  not 
belong  to  NAB — will  pay  dues  to  their 
association  and  get  the  services  of  the 
full  marketing  organization.  Other 
details  on  dues  had  not  been  deter¬ 
mined. 

For  ICMA,  the  original  merger  plan 
was  greeted  with  suspicion — it  was 


pendence  is  better  than  the  alterna¬ 
tive:  newspapers  risking  a  slow 
demise  by  allowing  their  parts  to  wan¬ 
der  their  own  paths  as  the  newspaper 
industry  faces  major  problems. 

The  ICMA  convention’s  theme 
summed  up  the  newspaper  industry’s 
quandry:  “Not  whether  we  change 
.  .  .  but  how.” 

Delorey  said  merger  actually  will 
give  circulation  managers  the 
resources  to  attack  one  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  key  problems,  declining  house¬ 
hold  penetration. 

Though  the  Boston  convention 
could  be  the  last  under  an  indepen¬ 
dent  ICMA — which  has  been  serving 
circulation  managers  since  1899 — 
plans  were  continuing  for  conven¬ 
tions  for  the  next  four  years. 

Delorey  said  ICMA  has  1,704  mem¬ 
bers,  losing  just  2.5%  in  a  recession 
year,  and  it  is  financially  “very 
strong.” 
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Report  leads  to  arrest 

New  York  Post,  police  commissioner  at  odds  over  three-part  profile 
on  self-confessed  mugger;  top  cop  contends  paper  ‘harbored’  a  criminal 


By  George  Garneau 

The  New  York  Post  put  Benji  on 
Page  One — and  the  New  York  Police 
Department  put  him  in  jail. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Benji  hit  the 
front  page  as  the  subject  of  a  three- 
part  series  in  June,  the  Post  and  the 
police  began  exchanging  angry  words 
over  the  paper’s  bigger-than-life  cov¬ 
erage  of  Benji,  an  18-year-old  Brook¬ 
lyn  ghetto  dweller  who  unabashedly 
said  he  mugged  up  to  30  victims  a 
week,  often  stabbing  or  shooting 
those  who  resisted  or  had  no  money 
to  steal. 

The  Post  assigned  reporter  Ann  V. 
Bollinger  and  photographer  David 
Rentas  to  spend  six  months  with  Benji 
and  his  family  in  a  rat-infested  tene¬ 
ment  in  the  Bushwick  section  of 
Brooklyn.  The  paper  played  the 
series  prominently  as  a  microcosm  of 
lawless  and  social  decay  in  New 
York.  The  harrowing  account  in¬ 
cluded  clear  pictures  of  Benji’s  face 
and  named  his  neighborhood.  His  last 
name  and  address  were  withheld  by 
agreement. 

After  two  days  in  which  Benji  unre- 
pentently  discussed  his  knife-  and 
gunpoint  robberies,  stabbings,  slash¬ 
ings  and  shootings.  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Lee  P.  Brown  turned  up  the 
heat  and  ordered  Benji  captured. 

Within  24  hours,  Benji — Benjamin 
Rodriguez — was  arrested  June  26  on 


an  indictment  charging  him  with 
attempted  robbery,  attempted  grand 
larceny,  and  assault  in  connection 
with  the  holdup  of  a  livery  cab  driver 
two  weeks  earlier. 

Brown  accused  the  paper  of  har¬ 
boring  a  criminal  and  suggested  it 
could  have  saved  others  from  becom¬ 
ing  victims  by  turning  Benji  in. 

“The  New  York  Post  adopted  a 
mugger  and  told  the  rest  of  the  city  to 
drop  dead,”  Brown  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment.  “Did  the  newspaper  ever  con¬ 
sider  the  fates  of  the  victims-in-wait- 
ing,  the  people  who  would  be  beat  up, 
carved  up  or  shot  up  while  The  Post 
perfected  its  story?” 


ing  Benji’s  story  as  “the  story  of  New 
York.” 

Nachman  said  the  Post  staff  neither 
witnessed  nor  had  advance  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  crimes. 

When  the  series  began  June  25, 
Benji  already  had  been  arrested  for 
robbery  with  a  weapon,  car  theft  and 
rape,  and  was  on  probation  for  con¬ 
viction  on  a  gun  charge. 

The  series  described  how  Benji  and 
his  cohorts  chose  their  victims  and 
robbed  them.  It  also  chronicled  the 
desperate  life  of  Benji’s  family  in  a 
drug-  and  crime-infested  neighbor¬ 
hood:  family  members  on  welfare,  a 
16-year-old  boy  who  has  not  left  his 


“My  sense  is  that  Lee  Brown  is  embarrassed 
because  this  story  is  not  soieiy  about  one  person 
caiied  Benji,  it’s  about  the  faiiure  of  peopie  in  his 
department  and  other  agencies  to  prevent  peopie  iike 
Benji  from  maintaining  vioient  and  iawiess  iives,”  said 
Post  editor  Jerry  Nachman  . 


“My  sense  is  that  Lee  Brown  is 
embarrassed  because  this  story  is  not 
solely  about  one  person  called  Benji, 
it’s  about  the  failure  of  people  in  his 
department  and  other  agencies  to  pre¬ 
vent  people  like  Benji  from  maintain¬ 
ing  violent  and  lawless  lives,”  said 
Post  editor  Jerry  Nachman,  describ¬ 


mother’s  apartment  in  five  years,  and 
a  fight  in  which  Benji  tried  to  kill  his 
mother.  A  sidebar  portrayed  one  of 
his  victims. 

Bollinger,  who  ate  and  slept  at 
Benji’s  apartment,  described  a  scene 
in  which,  as  she  slept  on  a  couch,  a  rat 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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MUGGER’S  LAIR 
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Although  the  New  York  Post  identified  self-confessed  mugger  only  os  "Benji"  (left  and  center),  upset  police  eventually 
learned  his  identity  and  arrested  him  (right). 
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Alternate  experiences 

Newspapers  share  details  on  alternate  delivery  systems; 
circulators  stress  that  it  Is  the  wave  of  the  future 


By  George  Gameau 

If  alternate  delivery  has  not  quite 
arrived  in  the  heartland,  it  is  due  to 
land  soon. 

Squeezed  by  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  and  postal  rates  favoring  mailed 
advertising,  some  newspapers  have 
begun  establishing  subsidiaries  to 
deliver  their  total-market-coverage 
advertising,  as  well  as  catalogs,  prod¬ 
uct  samples,  magazines  and  “rider” 
ads. 

And  other  papers  are  taking  notice. 
At  the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  convention  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  June  30  through  July  3,  soaring 
interest  drew  a  packed  house  of  cir¬ 
culation  executives  into  sessions 
about  alternate  delivery. 

“In  24  years.  I’ve  never  seen  a 
workshop  at  ICMA  with  standing 
room  only,”  said  Rex  Ledo,  Tampa 
Tribune  circulation  director,  who 
moderated  the  panel.  “This  topic 
must  be  very,  very  hot.” 

Fending  off  competitors  by  starting 
delivery  services  will  be  so  important 
in  the  future,  Ledo  said,  “Any  news¬ 
paper  not  at  least  investigating  the 
possibility  of  alternate  delivery,  they 
are  going  to  have  trouble  down  the 
road.” 

The  panel  featured  several 
approaches  newspapers  are  taking  to 
alternate  delivery.  It  included  J.  Lee 
Wenz,  the  Tribune’s  alternate  deliv¬ 
ery  manager,  Carol  Green,  manager 
of  Newsday’s  alternate  delivery  com¬ 
pany,  and  Doug  Davis,  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal  circula¬ 
tion  director  who  managed  delivery  of 
the  paper’s  phone  book. 

Alternate  delivery  systems  gener¬ 
ally  mean  a  subsidiary  company,  set 
up  by  but  separate  from  a  newspaper, 
using  independent  contractors  to 
deliver  the  newspaper’s  TMC  prod¬ 
ucts  or  any  other  advertising  or  mar¬ 
keting  materials  in  plastic  bags  hung 
on  the  doorknobs  of  residents. 

Everybody  involved  in  the  systems 
emphasizes  that  verifying  delivery  is 
crucial  to  winning  advertiser  confi¬ 
dence,  and,  ultimately,  success.  Ver¬ 
ification  is  accomplished  through 
painstaking  checking  by  route  coordi¬ 
nators  who  follow  within  minutes 
behind  carriers  and  sometimes  check 


by  phone  or  personal  visits. 

Starting  alternate  delivery  opera¬ 
tions  takes  12  to  18  months  of  plan¬ 
ning,  panelists  said. 

The  Tribune’s  TADS  (Tribune 
Alternate  Delivery  System),  which 
delivers  all  kinds  of  products  to 
homes  in  30  ZIP  codes,  was  profitable 
after  eight  months. 

It  offers  to  deliver  almost  anything 
on  any  day  and  is  considering  affilia¬ 
tion  with  one  of  two  national  maga¬ 
zine  delivery  networks.  Such  a  con¬ 
tract  would  bring  revenue  from  deliv¬ 
ering  magazines  and  allow  TADS  to 
market  “riders” — local  ads  to  accom¬ 
pany  magazines,  such  as  a  circular  for 
a  housewares  store  accompanying 
Better  Homes  &  Gardens. 

With  weeklies,  shoppers  and  direct 
mail  proliferating,  “We  felt  it  had 
become  necessary,”  Ledo  said. 

Newsday  used  to  use  newspaper 
carriers  to  deliver  its  TMC  before 
switching  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
in  1988.  Last  year  Newsday  bought 
the  delivery  operations  of  the  Chanry 
shopper  group. 


sheet  fliers,  product  samples,  maga¬ 
zines  and  catalogs.  It  turned  down  a 
chance  to  deliver  phone  books 
because  of  the  space  requirements 
and  weight,  but  may  opt  for  them  in 
the  future.  Green  said. 

It  is  moving  to  a  smaller  indepen- 
dent-contractor  carrier  force  of  about 
3,000  people  who  earn  about  $35  to 
$40  for  a  weekly  route. 

Phasing  magazine  delivery  with 
APD,  it  started  with  5,500  magazines 
June  and  has  done  only  two  riders. 
That  part  of  the  program  is  expected 
to  become  profitable  in  1992. 

While  magazines  bring  in  revenue, 
delivering  them  will  not  be  profitable 
without  ad  riders  to  piggyback  on 
them.  Green  said.  She  suggested  a 
sales  force  dedicated  solely  to  selling 
the  delivery  service,  and  as  many  ad 
products  as  possible  in  it. 

Green  warned  to  avoid  controver¬ 
sial  magazine  riders,  because  they  are 
prohibited,  and  time-critical  riders, 
because  magazines  sometimes  arrive 
irregularly. 

She  expected  that  the  high  quality 


“Any  newspaper  not  at  least  investigating  the 
possibility  of  alternate  delivery,  they  are  going  to  have 
trouble  down  the  road.” 


Today  Newsday  subsidiary  Distri¬ 
bution  Systems  of  America  Inc.  is 
delivering  saturation  and  select- 
addressed  items  to  1 . 1  million  homes 
in  the  Long  Island  area  of  suburban 
New  York  City.  It  is  moving  its  TMC 
from  the  mail  to  DSA,  shifting  from 
youth  to  adult  contract  carriers,  and 
phasing  in  magazine  and  catalog 
delivery  through  Alternate  Postal 
Delivery  Inc.’s  national  network, 
according  to  Carol  Green,  DSA  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

“We  are  combining  saturation  and 
select-address  distribution  into  one 
carrier  force  separate  from  the  news¬ 
paper,”  she  said.  “The  main  thrust  is 
to  deliver  all  different  kinds  of  ad 
materials.” 

DSA’s  main  customers  are  pre¬ 
printed  circulars,  weekly  shoppers 
and  TMCs,  but  it  also  delivers  single¬ 


of  service  necessary  for  alternate 
delivery  systems  will  force  improve¬ 
ments  in  newspaper  delivery. 

If  a  newspaper  subsidiary  deliver¬ 
ing  weekly  shoppers  is  not  bizarre 
enough,  the  Dayton  Beach  News- 
Journal  went  into  the  yellow  pages 
business  last  year. 

Owned  by  the  Davidson  family,  the 
paper  entered  a  void  created  when 
another  publisher  left  the  area’s  $15 
million  yellow  pages  market. 

In  its  first  year  competing  with 
Southern  Bell  last  year,  it  broke  even, 
and  expected  to  earn  money  this  year, 
according  to  circulation  director 
Doug  Davis. 

Starting  a  separate  operation  with 
10  to  14  full-time  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  staff,  the  paper  combined  the 
white  pages  and  yellow  pages  for 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM  - 

Racism  or  fair  comment? 

Cartoon  in  Idaho  State  University  campus  newspaper  creates  a  stir 


By  Allan  Wolper 

The  two  Native  American  students 
carefully  read  through  the  Idaho  State 
University  campus  newspaper  look¬ 
ing  for  stories  about  Native  American 
Awareness  Week. 

“We  couldn’t  understand  why  The 
Bengal  hadn’t  published  anything,” 
said  Christina  Broncho,  the  student 
who  was  chair  of  the  weeklong  cele¬ 
bration  of  American  Indian  culture. 

“Then  we  saw  the  cartoon.  It  was 
racist,  and  it  was  drawn  by  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  a  student  newspaper.  That’s 
when  the  trouble  started.” 

The  cartoon  —  entitled  Rocky 
Mountain  High  —  showed  two  mice 
in  Indian  clothing  looking  up  at  a  fly¬ 
ing  teepee  labeled  Native  American 
Church  as  it  took  off  from  Fort  Hall, 
an  Indian  reservation  eight  miles  from 
the  Pocatello  campus. 

The  April  9  illustration  was  aimed 
at  a  new  Idaho  law  that  permits  a 
hallucinogenic  cactus,  peyote,  to  be 
delivered  to  reservations  for  use  in 
Indian  religious  services.  Before  the 
legislation  was  passed,  it  had  been 
legal  to  use  the  drug  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion,  but  against  the  law  to  transport  it 
there. 

“Peyote  was  on  the  FDA’s  list  of 
illegal  drugs,”  said  Dr.  Miles  Edward 
Friend,  the  art  history  professor  who 
drew  the  controversial  editorial  car¬ 


toon.  Friend’s  illustrations,  called 
From  the  Trenches,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  campus  paper  for  more 
than  two  years. 

“I  just  wanted  to  point  out  the 
unequal  application  of  the  law,”  said 
the  48-year-old  professor.  “It  is 
illegal  for  anyone  else  in  Idaho  to  use 
the  drug.” 

The  day  after  the  cartoon  appeared, 
Christina  Broncho  and  her  friend 


(Wolper  is  director  of  journalism  at 
Rutgers  University’s  Newark,  N.J., 
campus  and  writes  about  college  Jour¬ 
nalism  issues  for  E&P.) 


The  controversial  cartoon 


Kristy  Broncho  led  a  delegation  of 
Native  American  students  into  the 
campus  newspaper  office  to  protest 
the  publication  of  the  cartoon. 

“I  was  totally  shocked  that  it 
bothered  anybody,”  recalled  Amyl- 
len  Bodily,  the  22-year-old  graduating 
senior  who  was  editor  of  the  paper. 


“Miles  Friend  was  making  a  political 
point  about  the  legislation.  1  under¬ 
stood  how  they  felt,  but  I  also  told 
them  [the  Native  American  group]  we 
had  a  right  to  publish  anything  as  long 
as  we  didn’t  libel  anybody.  They  said 
the  cartoon  was  racist  and  should  not 
have  been  drawn  by  a  professor.” 

Bodily  believes  Friend’s  involve¬ 
ment  should  not  be  an  issue.  “Our 
paper  is  part  of  the  ISU  community,” 
she  said.  “Anyone  can  contribute  to 
it.  Teachers  can  write  things  if  they 
want  to.” 

Casey  Swendig,  the  19-year-old 
sophomore  who  is  succeeding  Bodily 


as  editor  agrees.  “Miles  Friend  may 
offend  you,  but  that  is  what  the  opin¬ 
ion  page  is  for,”  Swendig  said.  “I 
love  some  of  the  stuff  he  does.  Luck¬ 
ily.  he  has  tenure.” 

The  Bengal  editors  had  hoped  to 
work  out  their  differences  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Native  Americans  that 
would  also  have  been  attended  by 
Idaho  State  University  president 
Richard  Bowen. 

“We  wanted  to  work  it  out  between 
the  students,”  Bodily  noted. 

However,  the  university  president 
was  fielding  angry  telephone  calls 
from  the  Fort  Hall  reservation  and  he 
decided  that  the  escalating  dispute 
should  be  aired  a  week  later  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  forum. 

The  Bengal  editors  felt  betrayed. 
“They  were  making  us  scapegoats,” 
Bodily  said.  “It  wasn’t  right  to 
include  everyone  else.”  The  adminis¬ 
tration  was  worried  that  the  student 
editors  might  boycott  the  forum. 

Gregory  B.  Anderson,  the  faculty 
director  of  the  university  communica¬ 
tions  board  that  controls  the  finances 
of  the  Bengal,  telephoned  Bodily. 

“He  said  I  had  to  go  to  the  forum,” 
she  said.  “He  warned  that  I  could  be 
removed  if  I  didn’t.  He  told  me  to 
think  of  my  future  career.  I  couldn’t 
believe  that  he  was  threatening  to  fire 
me.” 

Anderson  insists  that  he  was  not 
trying  to  strong-arm  anyone. 

“I  was  acting  as  the  publisher  of  the 
paper,”  Anderson  said.  “I  was  just 
explaining  some  of  the  options  that  I 
had  as  publisher.  The  paper  doesn’t 
have  an  adviser. 

“I  see  the  issues  when  they’re 
delivered,  just  like  every  other  faculty 
member.  No  one  is  trying  to  censor 
the  Bengal.  From  my  perspective  the 
paper  had  a  right  to  print  the  cartoon. 
I  just  thought  it  was  inappropriate.” 

Anderson  insisted  that  he  wanted 
Bodily  at  the  forum  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  and  explain  why  she  had 
decided  to  run  the  editorial  cartoon, 

“People  were  unhappy  with  it,”  he 
noted.  “She  had  the  responsibility  to 
explain  it.” 

Bodily  spent  the  next  few  days 
deciding  whether  to  go  to  the  public 
forum  or  take  on  Anderson. 

“It  was  the  administration  and  the 
faculty  that  were  creating  all  the  ten- 


“Miles  Friend  may  offend  you,  but  that  is  what  the 
opinion  page  is  for,”  Swendig  said. 
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sion,”  she  insisted.  “They  were 
screaming  about  gender  sensitivity 
and  racial  sensitivity.” 

Dr.  Beverly  Klug,  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  and  chair  of  the 
campus-wide  Multicultural  Commit¬ 
tee,  said  the  faculty  had  become 
involved  partly  because  the  cartoon 
was  drawn  by  a  faculty  member. 

“We  would  have  been  more  for¬ 
giving  if  it  had  been  done  by  a  stu¬ 
dent,"  she  said.  “If  Miles  Friend 
wants  a  forum  for  his  views,  he 
doesn’t  have  to  use  the  school 
paper.” 

Klug  said  she  also  was  anxious 
about  the  fallout  the  cartoon  had  on 
the  fragile  relationship  between  the 
campus  and  the  Fort  Hall  reservation. 

“The  dropout  rate  on  this  campus 
for  minorities  is  very  high,”  she  said. 
“Eleven  out  of  the  20  Indian  fresh¬ 
men  dropped  out.  It  wasn’t  because 
they  couldn’t  do  the  work.  It  was 
because  they  felt  isolated.” 

Klug  noted  that  the  timing  of  the 
cartoon  was  devastating. 

“We  were  in  the  middle  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  trying  to  sensitize  our  teach¬ 
ers  —  98%  of  whom  are  white  —  to 
the  Native  American  community,” 
she  said,  “and  then  comes  this  car¬ 
toon,  the  week  after  Native  Aware¬ 
ness  Week.” 

Faculty  members  sent  the  campus 
paper  a  pile  of  mail. 

“Maybe  one  student  wrote  in,” 
Bodily  said. 

Bodily  and  some  of  her  editors 
eventually  decided  to  attend  the 
forum  that  also  included  about  50 
members  of  the  Shoeshone-Bannock 
tribe  from  the  Fort  Hall  reservation. 

“1  was  in  a  dilemma,”  Bodily 
recalled.  “1  didn’t  know  whether  to 
apologize  or  not.  I  didn’t  think  that 
Miles  Friend  had  done  anything 
wrong  and,  even  if  it  had  been  racist,  1 
always  believed  that  people  who  are 
racist  should  be  encouraged  to  say  so, 
so  the  rest  of  us  can  shout  at  them  and 
tell  them  they  are  wrong.” 

The  meeting  was  an  intensely  emo¬ 
tional  one. 

Bodily  tried  to  defuse  the  tension 
with  a  statement,  indicating  that  she 
was  sorry  that  the  cartoon  ran  right 
after  Native  Awareness  Week. 

“It  is  never  the  intention  of  the 
Bengal  to  offend  anyone  with  our  edi¬ 
torial  content,”  she  said.  “The  fact 
that  the  political  cartoons  are  often 
offensive  to  some,  however,  is  part  of 
the  American  political  process.” 

The  Bengal  editors  felt  that  Bodily 
should  not  have  apologized  for  any¬ 
thing. 

“The  people  there  were  all 
screaming  at  Miles  and  calling  him 
names,”  said  Casey  Swendig,  “and 
he  just  pretty  much  stood  there  and 


took  it.” 

Friend  maintained  the  meeting  was 
a  classic  case  of  political  correctness 
plaguing  college  campuses. 

They  were  all  yelling  fire  in  a  the¬ 
ater,”  he  said,  “and  everyone  was 
forgetting  what  the  play  was  about.” 

The  leader  of  the  campus  chapter  of 
Native  Americans  United  felt  the  art 
professor  had  provoked  the  attacks. 

“He  acted  like  the  only  people  who 
were  upset  with  the  cartoon  were  the 
Indians,”  said  Kristy  Broncho,  a  19- 
year-old  student  who  lives  on  the  Fort 
Hall  reservation.  “1  know  a  lot  of 
white  people  who  didn’t  like  it. 
Amyllen  apologized,  but  Miles  Friend 
wouldn’t  because  he  said  he  didn’t  do 
anything  wrong. 


paper  called  Friend’s  cartoon 
“insulting  and  in  questionable  taste,” 
and  suggested  he  say  he  was  sorry. 

“They  won’t  compromise  your 
First  Amendment  freedoms,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  said.  “They  won’t  tell  the  world 
you’re  wrong.  But  they  just  might 
help  the  image  Idaho  State  University 
is  trying  to  project  to  people  of  all 
races  and  religions.” 

Rick  Davis,  the  4I-year-old  gen¬ 
eral-assignment  reporter  who  had 
penned  the  unsigned  editorial  after 
covering  the  forum,  commented  that 
"There  were  some  real  hurt  feelings 
there  and  Friend  wasn’t  even  close  to 
being  contrite.”  Davis  is  a  graduate  of 
Idaho  State. 

“I  also  have  a  problem  with  a 


The  paper’s  staff  made  its  most  pointed  comment 
by  publishing  a  cartoon  drawn  by  Miles  Friend 
showing  the  ISU  president  hiding  behind  a  desk 
covered  with  Indian  arrows. 


“The  Tribal  Council  has  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  school.  They  want 
Miles  Friend  to  know  that  what  he  did 
was  wrong  in  our  eyes.  He  has  to 
learn  not  to  make  fun  of  other  people. 
ISU  tells  us  that  we  are  equal.  How 
can  they  say  that  when  the  teachers 
are  acting  prejudiced?” 

The  Bengal  staff  believes  that  the 
school  administration  is  using  the  car¬ 
toon  controversy  to  stifle  the  editorial 
independence  of  the  campus  paper. 

Amyllen  Bodily  has  observed  that 
the  communications  board  run  by 
Greg  Anderson  is  supposed  to  protect 
the  paper,  not  to  harass  it. 

“The  newspaper  should  serve  as  a 
constructive  critic  of  the  university 
community  at  all  levels,”  Bodily  said 
in  a  Bengal  column  after  the  forum, 
quoting  the  communications  board 
guidelines,  “providing  leadership  and 
information  for  necessary  reforms 
and  innovations.” 

Bodily  attacked  the  administration 
for  treating  the  cartoon  dispute  “as 
one  of  racism,  while  the  true  issue  at 
hand  was  one  of  free  speech  and  edi¬ 
torial  content.” 

The  paper’s  staff  made  its  most 
pointed  comment  by  publishing  a  car¬ 
toon  drawn  by  Miles  Friend  showing 
the  ISU  president  hiding  behind  a 
desk  covered  with  Indian  arrows. 

While  the  campus  paper  was 
defending  Friend,  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  that  covers  Pocatello  was  attack¬ 
ing  him. 

In  an  editorial  “Try  a  Little  Contri¬ 
tion,”  Idaho  State  Journal  blasted 
the  art  professor  for  refusing  to  apolo¬ 
gize  to  the  Native  Americans.  The 


faculty  member  working  regularly  for 
a  campus  newspaper,”  said  Davis, 
the  adviser  to  The  Chieftain,  the 
Pocatello  High  School  student  news¬ 
paper. 

Miles  Friend  fired  back  a  lengthy 
reply  to  The  Buzz  of  the  Burg,  the 
letters  section  of  the  Idaho  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  claimed  that  he  was  being 
victimized  by  the  political  correct¬ 
ness  craze  on  college  campuses. 

“The  cartoon  would  .  .  .  have 
made  the  same  statement  had  the 
group  in  question  been  LDS  [Latter- 
day  Saints],  Roman  Catholic  or 
Buddhist,”  he  said  in  the  letter. 
“Religiously  critical  it  may  have 
been,  racially  critical  it  was  not.” 

^  ^ 

As  the  spring  semester  drew  to  a 
close,  communications  board  direc¬ 
tor  Gregory  Anderson  tried  to  defuse 
the  situation  by  asking  the  student 
journalists  to  attend  a  consciousness- 
raising  session. 

That  provoked  more  anger. 

“We’re  not  racists,”  said  new  edi¬ 
tor  Casey  Swendig.  “1  told  my  staff 
that  they  didn’t  have  to  go  if  they 
didn’t  want  to.  If  someone  is  a  racist, 
they  are  not  going  to  change  by  going 
to  consciousness-raising  meetings.” 

Anderson  disagreed.  “Cultural 
awareness  is  important,”  he  said 
quietly. 

In  the  end,  the  dispute  itself  seemed 
to  provide  the  best  testing  ground  for 
learning  about  First  Amendment  and 
diverse  cultural  concerns. 

“Indians  don’t  have  a  history  of 
pulling  together,”  said  Kristy 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Do  the  right  thing  —  but  what  is  it? 

Government  probe  for  source  of  leaked  grand  Jury  material  leads 
to  an  ethical  dilemma  for  the  two  Detroit  daily  newspapers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  respected  U.S.  attorney  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  illegally  leaking  grand  jury 
material  to  your  newspaper. 

Justice  Department  investigators 
are  increasingly  convinced  he  is 
guilty,  and  he  faces  disciplinary 
actions  up  to  and  including  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  dismissal. 

He  pleads  with  you  to  tell  investiga¬ 
tors  he  is  not  the  source  —  and  you 
know  he  is  not  the  source. 

What  do  you  do?  Exactly  that 
dilemma  faced  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  the  Detroit  News  recently,  and 
both  came  to  opposite  conclusions 
after  long  hours  of  soul-searching. 

The  Free  Press  cleared  the  U.S. 
attorney  while  the  News  refused  to 
say  whether  or  not  he  was  a  source. 

Editors  at  both  papers  say  their 
ultimate  decision  was  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple. 

“Our  most  significant  concern  is 
that  we  have  to  be  very  vigilant  in 
protecting  our  privilege  of  being  able 
to  protect  our  sources,”  News  editor 
Robert  H.  Giles  said. 


“Our  lawyers  and  our  newspaper 
made  the  decision  that  if  you  make  an 
exception  because  [U.S.  Attorney] 
Steven  Markman  is  a  nice  guy  —  and 
he  is  a  nice  guy,  he  appears  to  be  a 
competent  U.S.  attorney  —  you  run 
the  risk  of  having  a  judge  in  some 
other  case  review  your  record  and 
say,  ‘Well,  you  made  an  exception 
then.  Why  don’t  you  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  this  case,  too?’  ”  Giles  added. 

For  Free  Press  executive  editor 
Heath  Meriwether,  clearing  Mark- 
man  was  doing  the  right  thing. 

“Really  what  it  came  down  to  was 
that  in  this  instance  we  deviated  from 
our  policy  because  we  didn’t  feel 
Steve  Markman  should  be  fired,  pun¬ 
ished  or  prosecuted  for  something  he 
didn’t  do,  and  we  could  do  it  without 
pointing  the  finger  at  the  [real]  source 


or  sources,”  Meriwether  said. 

“It  was  ultimately  asking 
ourselves,”  he  continued,  “whether 
we  should  hide  behind  our  policy  — 
and  not  face  the  tougher,  moral  issue 
of  knowing  he  wasn’t  the  source.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  we  had  to  do  the  right  thing.” 

The  issue  arose  from  a  series  of 
investigative  articles  both  newspa¬ 
pers  have  written  about  a  secret  fund 
allegedly  abused  by  high  Detroit 
police  and  city  officials. 

The  stories  alleged  that  money 
from  the  fund  was  used  illegally  to 
purchase  security  equipment  for 
Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  Young  and  to 
pay  rent  on  the  California  home  of 
former  Police  Chief  William  Hart’s 
daughter. 

Hart  and  a  former  civilian  police 
official,  Kenneth  Weiner,  have  been 
indicted  on  federal  charges  of  stealing 
$2.6  million  from  the  fund. 

At  the  time  the  news  articles 
appeared.  Mayor  Young  and  Hart 
accused  federal  prosecutors  of  leak¬ 
ing  confidential  grand  jury  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  press. 

Last  October,  U.S.  District  Judge 


Julian  Cook  Jr.  ordered  the  Justice 
Department’s  Office  of  Professional 
Responsibility  to  investigate  the 
leaks. 

By  the  spring,  investigators  had 
apparently  narrowed  their  probe  to 
U.S.  Attorney  Steve  Markman. 

News  editor  Giles  said  two  investi¬ 
gators  called  him  to  ask  to  speak  to 
the  reporters  who  wrote  the  investiga¬ 
tive  pieces. 

“We  said  no.  I  referred  them  to  our 
lawyer,  and  he  said  no,”  Giles  said. 

Some  time  later,  Markman  himself 
called  Giles. 

“Markman  called  me  from,  1  guess, 
Washington,”  Giles  said.  “He  was 
sitting  in  the  office  with  the  investiga¬ 
tors  and  I  guess  they  were  putting  the 
squeeze  on  him. 

“He  pleaded  with  me  to  tell  them 


he  wasn’t  the  source.  I  said  I  would 
think  about  it,”  Giles  added. 

After  discussion  with  the  reporters, 
other  editors  and  the  newspaper’s 
attorney,  however,  Giles  turned 
down  the  request. 

“We  all  concluded,  with  consider¬ 
able  certainty,  that  there  were  two 
risks  here:  First,  one  risk  if  we  said 
Steve  Markman  wasn’t  a  source  is 
that  would  eliminate  him,  and  point 
the  finger  at  other  people,”  Giles 
said. 

The  second  concern  was  preserv¬ 
ing  the  privilege  of  protecting 
sources,  he  said. 

At  the  Free  Press,  however,  simi¬ 
larly  long  deliberations  with  reporters 
and  the  paper’s  attorney  led  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Meriwether  to  a  different 
conclusion. 

“We  would  not  have  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  we  did  if  we  were  closing  the  loop 
on  the  source  or  sources,”  Mer¬ 
iwether  said. 

The  Free  Press  executive  editor 
said  the  decision  was  made  after 
about  two  weeks  of  discussions  inside 
the  newspaper. 

“I  respect  the  criticism  —  and  I 
expected  the  criticism,”  Meriwether 
said. 

However,  he  added,  “To  take 
some  sort  of  doctrinaire  position  on 
this  is  the  reason  why  people  are  los¬ 
ing  confidence  in  us”  in  the  press. 

Not  all  the  reaction  has  been  criti¬ 
cal,  Meriwether  said. 

He  said  a  federal  judge  in  Detroit 
sent  him  a  telegram  saying,  “If  there 
was  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  doing  the  right 
thing,  you  would  win  it  hands  down.” 

Just  hours  after  Meriwether  told 
the  investigators  that  Markman  had 
not  been  a  source,  the  investigation 
was  ended  by  Judge  Cook. 

Cook  did  not  reveal  the  results  of 
the  investigation,  but  Markman 
remains  a  U.S.  attorney. 

Youth  paper 
for  D.C. 

Young  D.C.,  a  new  Washington 
D.C.,  newspaper  written  by  youths,  is 
aiming  to  cover  the  issues  and  stories 
that  affect  the  lives  of  teen-agers 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Did  newspaper  snitch  on  a  snitch? 

Los  Angeles  weekly  reprints  commentary  accusing  anti-gang  group  of 
operating  a  snitch  network  for  police;  group  demands  retraction 


By  M.L.Stein 

A  Los  Angeles  black  newspaper 
has  drawn  the  wrath  of  an  anti-gang 
organization  by  publishing  an  anony¬ 
mous  op-ed  piece  accusing  it  of  oper¬ 
ating  a  “snitch  network”  for  police. 

Steve  Valdivia,  executive  director 
of  the  Community  Youth  Gang  Ser¬ 
vices  Project  (CYGS),  demanded  a 
retraction  of  the  article,  which  he 
labeled  “totally  irresponsible  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Kenneth  R.  Thomas,  publisher  and 
CEO  of  the  weekly  Los  Angeles  Sen¬ 
tinel,  refused  to  retract  the  piece  but  a 
week  later  the  paper  published  a  “dis¬ 
claimer,”  saying  that  it  did  not 
“necessarily  reflect  the  views”  of  the 
newspaper. 

Valdivia  told  E&P  that  his  group 
had  received  two  death  threats,  one 
involving  an  alleged  bomb,  since  the 
appearance  of  the  June  20  Sentinel 


article  headed,  “Commentary:  What 
Is  Operation  Cul-de-Sac?” 

The  Police  Department’s  Opera¬ 
tion  Cul-de-Sac,  which  began  18 
months  ago,  seeks  to  reduce  gang 
drive-by  shootings  and  drug  dealing. 
The  plan  includes  barricading  certain 
streets  in  a  high  crime  area  to  reduce 
traffic  and  help  create  a  sense  of  com¬ 
munity. 

Calling  the  move,  “Operation 
Police-State,”  the  commentary 
writer  added:  “Operation  Cul-de-Sac 
has  already  hired  Community  Youth 
Gang  Services  ...  to  operate  this 
snitch  network.  CYGS  is  well  known 
as  an  agency  funded  and  operated  by 
L.A.  County  under  the  direction  of 
the  Sheriff  s  Department.  It  also  has  a 
long  history  of  cooperation  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department”  and 
“has  served  as  an  important  tool  of 
the  Police  and  Sheriff  s  in  spying  on 


youth  and  turning  intelligence  infor¬ 
mation  over  to  them.” 

Valdivia,  a  former  probation  offi¬ 
cer,  vehemently  declared  that  the 
“snitch”  accusation  is  “one  hundred 
percent  false.  If  we  were  snitches  we 
could  not  operate  on  the  street.  This 
kind  of  inflammatory  rhetoric  can  get 
people  hurt.” 

The  director  said  his  eight-year-old 
organization  is  supported  by  Los 
Angeles  County,  United  Way  and 
various  foundations.  He  added  that 
50%  of  CYGS  staff  members  are 
black.  Its  main  purpose,  he  explained, 
is  “to  stop  kids  from  killing  each 
other”  through  counseling  and  work¬ 
ing  with  dysfunctional  families. 

With  an  estimated  80,000  to  100,000 
gang  members  in  Los  Angeles,  esca¬ 
lating  gang  violence  and  drug  dealing 
are  major  concerns  in  the  city. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


Funnel  Facts 

“Funnel  Facts  and  Fables”  is  a  1 0-minute 
program  on  video  that  sorts  the  facts  about 
tornados  from  the  myths. 

Produced  by  the  National  Coordinating  Council  on 
Emergency  Management,  it  clears  up  misconceptions 
about  what  people  should  do  and  when  they  should  do  it 
when  tornados  threaten. 

There’s  also  a  30-second  PSA  from  NCCEM  that  makes  similar  points. 

State  Farm  Insurance  funded  production  of  the  programs  and  is  offering  ^ 
copies  to  NCCEM  offices  and  the  media  throughout  the  country. 

To  order,  tell  us  whether  you  want  the  program  or  the  PSA,  or  both,  and  specify  Vz 
or  %  inch  cassettes.  They’re  free.  Write: 

'  STATI  Funnel  Facts 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
iNsuiANCi  One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomingtor,  IL  61710 
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Make  way  for  the  ‘gateway’ 

New  ad  position  for  newspapers  makes  debut  in  19  markets 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Readers  glancing  through  their 
entertainment  sections  this  weekend 
got  a  glimpse  of  a  new  kind  of  movie 
ad,  developed  by  Newspapers  First 
and  Paramount  Pictures. 

The  “gateway”  is  a  new  advertis¬ 
ing  position  for  newspapers  that 
appeared  in  19  major  markets.  It  is  a 
vertical  half-page  adjoining  a  full  page 
as  a  creative  unit,  similar  to  a  spadia 
or  magazine  gatefold.  While  gateways 
have  run  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  before,  this  is  the  first  time  they 
will  appear  in  the  major  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

It  was  developed,  coordinated  and 
cleared  for  the  19  newspapers  by 
Newspapers  First,  the  newspaper 
advertising  sales  representative  firm 
formed  last  year  by  Times  Mirror, 
Knight-Ridder  and  six  independently 
owned  newspapers. 

Paramount  used  it  to  announce  a 
special  sneak  preview  of  Regarding 
Henry,  a  big-money  picture  starring 
Harrison  Ford,  Annette  Bening,  and 
directed  by  Mike  Nichols. 

Erich  Linker,  New  York  Times 
senior  vice  president  of  advertising, 
says  he  likes  it  because  it  is  a  new  way 
to  involve  the  reader.  As  one  turns  the 


pages  and  comes  across  the  half  flap, 
curiousity  impels  the  reader  to  open  it 
up  and  see  the  rest  of  the  ad.  Also,  the 
ad  was  designed  as  a  page  that  would 
fall  out  of  the  paper,  so  that  readers 
would  be  forced  to  pick  it  up  and 
notice  it. 

“It’s  an  ad  with  a  strong  impact, 
and  a  chance  for  advertisers  to  do 
something  different  and  stand  out,” 
Linker  said.  For  studios  rolling  out  a 
movie  in  the  middle  of  a  packed  sum¬ 
mer  season,  it  is  a  chance  for  them  to 
gain  an  extra  edge. 

The  Times  found  that  in  order  to 
accommodate  this  ad,  the  presses  had 
to  be  slowed  down  because  the  ad  is 
printed  with  the  rest  of  the  section, 
not  inserted.  Due  to  this  slowdown,  a 
gateway  ad  can  run  only  in  pre¬ 
printed  sections  like  the  Sunday  Arts 
&  Leisure  section.  Linker  said  they 
also  see  the  possibility  of  using  the 
gateway  in  their  travel  section.  Color 
gateway  ads  will  be  possible  once  the 
Times  gets  its  new  Edison,  N.J., 
presses  started. 

Another  four-color  ad  for  Regard¬ 
ing  Henry  ran  simultaneously  in  the 
Sunday  Times  Magazine,  said  Bob 
Cfuzin,  Times  ad  director. 

The  Times  will  be  actively  selling 
this  new  option  to  advertisers.  “The 


staff  will  be  out  with  this  under  their 
arms  presenting  it  to  advertisers  as  a 
new  way  to  make  a  statement,”  Cfu¬ 
zin  said. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  only  to  buy  the  roll  of  news¬ 
print  to  accommodate  the  gateway, 
said  Cathy  Coffey,  vice  president  of 
advertising. 

Hugh  Gardiner,  advertising  supple¬ 
ments  manager,  said  that  the  gateway 
is  no  problem  as  long  as  they  have  the 
advanced  notice  to  order  the  odd¬ 
sized  paper  required,  approximately 
six  to  eight  weeks. 

He  also  said  that  the  ad  can  run  only 
in  those  sections  that  are  run  straight, 
not  in  a  collect  run.  That  is  because  in 
a  collect  run,  the  odd-sized  sheet 
would  appear  in  two  sections  rather 
than  just  the  one.  For  the  Journal  and 
Constitution,  the  advanced  Sunday 
sections  are  all  run  straight. 

“That’s  a  mechanical  reason 
though,  not  a  newspaper  decision,” 
Gardiner  said.  He  said  they  would 
probably  not  actively  solicit  more  of 
this  advertising  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  advanced  notice,  but  it  certainly 
would  be  available  to  advertisers  who 
are  planning  far  enough  in  advance 
and  can  use  a  theme  or  accent  section. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  does  all 


The  ad  on  the  left  is  the  gateway  when  closed.  The  ad  on  the  right  is  the  gateway  when  opened. 
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its  printing  in  a  collect  run,  so  they 
had  another  gateway  in  the  classified 
section  that  was  paginated  with  regu¬ 
lar  classified  columns  in  the  compan¬ 
ion  section,  according  to  Herb  Molo¬ 
ney,  senior  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Moloney  said  they  need  at  least  45 
days’  notice  to  do  a  gateway  because 
of  the  time  it  takes  to  order  the  paper. 

“We  agreed  to  go  along  with  it  for  a 
one-time  test.  We’re  excited  about  it, 
though,  and  after  it  runs  we’ll  evalu- 


get,’’  said  Franz. 

The  Sun  charged  a  double  truck  fee 
for  the  advertisement,  and  will  later 
evaluate  if  extra  work  was  involved  to 
change  that  rate.  Because  it  runs  in  a 
double  truck  position,  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  use  color  exists,  and  Franz  said 
that  it  “could  be  looked  at.’’ 

The  newspapers  that  ran  the  gate¬ 
way  are  the  New  York  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Chicago  Sun  Times, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  Examiner, 
Boston  Globe,  Detroit  News  &  Free 


War  report 


“I  hope  it  does  well  for  Paramount,  because  ifs  a 
wonderful  way  to  move  television  dollars  over  to 
newspapers,”  Moloney  said. 


The  Freedom  Forum,  formerly 
known  as  the  Gannett  Foundation, 
has  released  a  1 16-page  report  on  the 
media  coverage  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

Included  in  the  four-color  glossy 
report,  “The  Media  at  War:  The  Press 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict,”  are 
discussions  about  censorship  and  the 
pool  system,  a  look  at  the  history  of 
war  coverage,  the  public’s  view  of 
coverage  of  the  Gulf  war,  what  edito¬ 
rials  from  major  newspapers  said  and 
explanations  of  some  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy  employed. 

The  report  was  compiled  by  a 
research  group  at  the  Gannett  Foun¬ 
dation  Media  Center  in  New  York. 


ate  it  and  see  what  our  readers  think 
before  we  decide  to  do  more,”  Molo¬ 
ney  observed. 

“I  hope  it  does  well  for  Paramount, 
because  it’s  a  wonderful  way  to  move 
television  dollars  over  to  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Moloney  said. 

The  Boston  Globe  is  also  initially 
looking  at  the  gateway  as  a  test,  but 
Frank  Hurley,  general  advertising 
manager,  believes  that  they  will  even¬ 
tually  be  promoting  it  to  advertisers. 
He  talked  to  E&P  right  after  the  first 
run  of  the  gateway  was  completed  on 
June  28. 

“So  far  everything  looks  great,”  he 
said  enthusiastically.  Hurley  said 
“sometimes  these  things  can  be  night¬ 
mares,”  but  right  now  he  was  “really 
delighted”  with  the  gateway. 

He  added  that  some  factors  are  still 
not  fully  understood,  and  they  have 
not  yet  determined  if  extra  cost  was 
incurred. 

“Right  now,  we’re  just  charging  the 
space  rate  for  it,  but  if  it  turns  out  it 
costs  extra,  we  may  charge  a  pre¬ 
mium  like  we  do  for  color,”  Hurley 
said.  He  also  believes  the  Globe  can 
handle  color  gateways  under  limited 
conditions. 

The  Globe  also  is  going  to  offer  it 
just  in  straight  run  sections  under  48 
pages,  which  are  the  special  Sunday 
sections  and  some  sections  on  Mon¬ 
day  or  Saturday. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  also  had  to  run  a 
gateway  in  a  companion  section, 
which  fell  in  their  classified  section, 
according  to  John  Franz,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising.  His  goal  is  to  try 
to  sell  more  gateways,  but  said  it 
would  not  be  a  decision  he  would 
make  on  his  own.  The  production, 
editorial  and  ad  departments  will  have 
to  sit  down  and  evaluate  this  perfor¬ 
mance. 

“It’s  an  opportunity  to  sell  busi¬ 
ness  we  wouldn’t  ordinarily  be  able  to 


Press,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Atlanta  Journal  Constitution,  Miami 
Herald,  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Seattle  Times  &  Post  Intel¬ 
ligencer,  San  Diego  Union  Tribune, 
Star  Tribune:  Newspaper  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  Phoenix  Republic  and  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 


Budapest  media 
training  starts 

The  University  of  Maryland  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  has  received  a 
$306,000  grant  from  the  International 
Media  Fund  to  establish  a  training 
program  for  Hungarian  journalists  in 
Budapest. 


Big  response 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  real  estate 
sweepstakes  held  in  cooperation  with 
a  bank  and  1 1  home  developers  drew 
more  than  200,000  entries. 

A  newly  married  couple  won  a 
$50,000  down  payment  on  a  house 
when  their  entry  was  drawn  in  the 
“Time  to  Buy”  contest  promoted  by 
the  Times’  Real  Estate  section  and 
sponsored  by  Coast  Federal  Bank. 

Sweepstakes  contestants  could 
obtain  entry  blanks  from  the  Sunday 
Real  Estate  section,  any  branch  office 
of  Coast  Federal  or  the  sales  offices  of 
the  participating  homebuilders. 

The  winners,  Alyson  and  James 
Quinn,  submitted  450  handwritten 
entries,  few  compared  with  another 
hopeful  who  dropped  in  4,000. 


If  you’ve  shed 
light  on  nuclear  energy 
let  it  shine. 


The  U.S.  Council  for  Energy 
Awareness  is  proud  to  announce  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Forum 
Award,  a  competition  honoring  print 
and  electronic  journalists  whose 
work  contributes  to  the  public’s 
understanding  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy. 

The  panel  of  independent 
judges  is  drawn  from  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  media,  the  trade  press,  the 
nuclear  industry,  and  the  academic 
community.  They  look  for  accuracy, 
balance,  timeliness,  and  creativity. 
Entries  for  this  year’s  award  must  have 


appeared  between  August  31,  1990, 
and  September  1,  1991.  The  submis¬ 
sion  deadline  is  September  30, 1991. 

The  winner  receives  a  framed  cer¬ 
tificate  and  a  prize  of  13,000.  The 
money  will  be  divided  by  the  judges  in 
case  of  a  tie.  The  award  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  November  1991  at  the  USCEA 
annual  conference  in  San  Francisco. 

For  details  and  entry  form,  please 
write  to  the  Forum  Award  Contest 
Coordinator,  U.S.  Council  for  Energy 
Awareness,  1776  I  Street,  N.W,  Suite 
400,  Wwhington,  D.C.  20006,  or  call 
(202)  293-0770. 
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Meeting  the  recession  with  aggression 

During  tough  times  for  newspaper  associations,  iniand  remains 
functionai  by  adding  innovative  programs  for  members  at  a  iow  cost 


By  Mark  Fit^erald 

At  a  time  when  the  continuing 
recession  and  slumping  meeting 
attendance  is  forcing  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations  to  cut  back  on  programs  and 
seminars.  Inland  Press  Association  is 
taking  exactly  the  opposite  tack. 

Between  now  and  its  106th  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  Oct.  20-22,  for 
example,  the  association  of  mostly 
smaller  and  medium-sized  newspa¬ 
pers  plans  this  crowded  schedule:  Its 
sixth,  and  final,  “Revenue  Blitz”  in 
Longmont,  Colo.,  July  18;  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  creating  special  sections  Aug. 
22-23  in  Itasca,  Ill.;  a  group  execu¬ 
tives  conference  in  Chicago  Sept.  1 1- 
13;  and  a  conference  devoted  to  fam¬ 
ily  owners  Sept.  13-14  in  Itasca. 

Far  from  the  sharp  attendance 
drops  other  newspaper  associations 
have  experienced  this  year.  Inland 
claims  its  overall  participation  in 
seminars  is  up  about  36%. 


ana,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  were 
held  right  at  the  airport. 

These  seminars,  and  practically  all 
of  Inland’s  activities  recently,  have 
another  common  denominator:  They 
are  relentlessly  concerned  with 
increasing  newspaper  revenues. 

This  new  emphasis  on  revenue 
emerged  from  the  association’s 
annual  winter  meeting,  which  for  the 
past  several  years  it  has  billed  as  a 
“key  executive  conference.” 

At  that  conference,  association 
president  John  E.  Mitchell,  executive 
vice  president  of  Peru,  Ind. -based 
Nixon  Newspapers,  uttered  a  thought 
that  has  become  a  kind  of  Inland 
equivalent  of  the  sayings  of  Chairman 
Mao. 

“We’ve  cut  just  about  all  we  can  in 
terms  of  expense.  Now  we  need  more 
revenue,”  he  declared. 

That  quotation  has  been  embla¬ 
zoned  on  the  agendas  of  many  recent 
Inland  programs. 


“While  others  may  be  in  the  doldrums,  we’ve  found 
this  aggressive  approach  has  been  very  successful  for 
us,”  Inland  executive  director  Ray  Ca risen  said. 


“While  others  may  be  in  the  dol¬ 
drums,  we’ve  found  this  aggressive 
approach  has  been  very  successful  for 
us,”  Inland  executive  director  Ray 
Carlsen  said  in  an  interview  at  associ¬ 
ation  headquarters  in  Park  Ridge,  Ill. 

In  fact,  Carlsen  said,  the  associa¬ 
tion  this  year  is  offering  six  more 
seminars  than  in  1990. 

Simply  adding  seminars  at  a  time  of 
reduced  travel  budgets,  of  course, 
would  be  a  prescription  for  disaster 
for  a  newspaper  association. 

Inland’s  strategy  is  to  offer  more 
programs,  but  to  take  them  closer  to 
newspapers,  make  them  shorter  — 
and  make  them  cheaper. 

Many  of  the  seminars  are  one-day 
affairs,  or,  as  Inland  calls  them, 
“drive-ins.”  When  the  programs 
stretch  into  two  days,  chances  are  one 
of  those  days  is  a  Saturday  to  allow 
for  cheaper  airfare.  Inland  also 
aggressively  promotes  its  discount 
arrangement  with  American  Airlines. 

Several  recent  programs  in  Indi¬ 


One  of  the  first  concrete  ideas  to 
emerge  from  that  winter  meeting  was 
the  six-stop  Newspaper  Revenue 
Blitz,  a  series  of  one-day  regional 
seminars  each  designed  to  develop 
new  ideas  in  raising  revenues  from 
retail  and  classified  advertising,  and 
new  newspaper  products. 

Each  revenue  blitz  stop  was  co¬ 
sponsored  by  one  or  more  regional 
press  association  and  was  chaired  by 
an  Inland  member.  Each  cost  $85  for 
the  first  participant  from  each  paper, 
and  $75  for  any  additional  partici¬ 
pants. 

The  Blitzes,  which  began  in  April 
and  end  in  July,  attracted  about  40  to 
50  persons  at  each  stop,  executive 
director  Carlsen  said. 

Ideas  from  the  seminars  are  also 
recycled  in  a  column  president-elect 
Ken  Bronson  writes  for  the  The 
Inlander,  the  assocation’s  semi¬ 
monthly  newsletter. 

Bronson,  vice  president-newspa¬ 
pers  for  Topeka,  Kan. -based  Stauffer 


Communications,  passes  along  tips 
both  big  (such  as  a  “Business 
Builder”  ad  series  running  eight  or  13 
weeks  in  a  variety  of  newspaper  prod¬ 
ucts)  and  small  (overprinting  a  com¬ 
munity  guide  for  distribution  by  the 
local  Welcome  Wagon  group). 

Bronson  writes  in  a  new  section  of 
the  newsletter  —  called  “U$E!”  — 
that  is  given  over  entirely  to  ideas  to 
build  circulation  and  revenue.  Prizes 
are  awarded  for  the  best  ideas. 

Each  issue,  case  studies  of  success¬ 
ful  promotions  are  published,  giving 
the  amount  of  new  revenues  gener¬ 
ated. 

In  May,  for  example,  John  R.  Nel¬ 
son,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune,  won 
for  a  Disneyland  Getaway  promotion 
for  retail  advertisers  that  had  gener¬ 
ated  $16,500  in  new  revenues. 

Inland’s  success  in  promoting  the 
revenue  side  of  newspapers  in  these 
times  can  be  seen  not  only  in  good 
meeting  attendance,  and  a  small  rise 
in  association  membership  during 
1991,  but  also  in  the  flat  or  slumping 
attendance  for  seminars  devoted  to 
reporting,  editing  and  layout. 

“The  attendance  at  those  confer¬ 
ences  is  down,  not  a  whole  lot,  but 
down,”  Carlsen  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sales  manage¬ 
ment  seminar  devoted  to  increasing 
classified,  he  said,  more  than  doubled 
its  attendance  from  the  year  before. 

Punctuation 
mark  would 
be  a  space 

Thomas  Bever,  a  University  of 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  linguist  and  psy¬ 
chologist,  has  developed  a  theory  that 
involves  a  new  punctuation  mark  that 
isn’t  a  mark  at  all,  but  an  extra  space. 

Bever  and  other  linguists  believe 
that  reading  comprehension  is  higher 
if  phrases  like  this  one  are  marked 
off  by  an  extra  space.  It  avoids 
“breaking”  a  phrase  between  two 
lines.  Bever  believes  the  extra  space 
could  make  complex  texts  easier  to 
read. 

A  Neural-network  computer  was 
taught  the  phrased  format,  and  con- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Former  law  school  editors  sue  alma  mater 

Charge  officials  with  violation  of  First  Amendment  rights,  iibei 


By  M.L.Stein 

Two  former  San  Francisco  law 
school  editors  have  filed  suit  against 
several  officials  of  their  alma  mater, 
charging  violation  of  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights,  libel,  slander  and  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy. 

The  San  Francisco  Superior  Court 
suit  was  the  latest  development  in  a 
controversy  going  back  to  February 
and  March  1990,  when  the  plaintiffs, 
James  P.  Ballantine  and  Christina  A. 
Dalton,  published  articles  and  editori¬ 
als  critical  of  the  administration  and 
board  of  directors  of  the  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law,  a  prestigious  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  institution. 

The  plaintiffs,  both  now  lawyers, 
were  at  the  time  editors  of  the 
school’s  newspaper,  the  Hastings 
Law  News. 

In  retaliation,  the  pair  assert,  Has¬ 
tings  officials  demanded  an  audit  of 
the  paper  and,  when  it  was  not  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  satisfaction,  withheld 
good  character  references  for  the 
plaintiffs  to  the  state  bar  and  other¬ 
wise  tried  to  damage  their  profes¬ 
sional  careers. 

Named  as  defendants  are  Hastings 
Dean  Franklin  Read;  general  counsel 


$58  million  libel 
judgment  settled 
out  of  court 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  has  settled  out  of 
court  the  nation’s  biggest  libel  judg¬ 
ment:  a  $58  million  jury  verdict 
against  one  of  its  television  stations. 

The  settlement  June  26  includes  an 
agreement  not  to  disclose  the  terms. 

Belo,  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  said  the  settlement 
would  not  affect  earnings. 

Last  April,  a  jury  awarded  former 
McLennan  County,  Texas,  district 
attorney  Victor  F.  Feazell  the  dam¬ 
ages  in  his  1986  state  court  suit  after 
finding  Belo’s  WFAA  in  Dallas  had 
damaged  his  reputation  with  a  10-part 
series  alleging  he  improperly  dis¬ 
missed  drunken  driving  charges. 

Belo  also  said  it  settled  for  undis¬ 
closed  sums  four  other  suits  by  people 
named  in  the  series. 


Angele  Khachadour;  chief  financial 
officer  Joan  Majerus;  Hastings  attor¬ 
ney  Juliet  Gee;  the  board  of  directors 
and  100  Does. 

One  of  the  Law  News  editorials 
called  for  the  dismissal  of  Khacha¬ 
dour  for  “unsatisfactory  perfor¬ 
mance”  and  added  that  she  had 
“.  .  .  in  our  opinion,  embarrassed  the 
College  in  front  of  the  Legislature.” 

The  complaint  charges  the  defen¬ 
dants  with  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
plaintiffs’  constitutional  rights,  inflic¬ 
tion  of  emotional  distress  and 
restraint  of  trade,  and  the  board  speci¬ 
fically  with  “negligent  training  and 
retention  of  unfit  employees” — 
Read  and  Khachadour. 

“This  action  arises  out  of  the 
wrongful  and  outrageous  conduct 
perpetrated  by  defendants  against  the 
plaintiff  student  editors  in  malicious 
and  oppressive  retaliation  to  their 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights 
to  freedom  of  press  and  expression,” 
the  complaint  states.  In  connection 
with  the  demand  for  an  audit  of  the 
paper,  the  complaint  goes  on,  plain¬ 
tiffs  engaged  in  a  “systematic  cam¬ 
paign  to  threaten,  harass,  defame  and 
inflict  severe  mental  distress  on  and 
interrupt  the  professional  careers  of 
the  plaintiffs.” 

In  resisting  the  audit,  Ballantine 
and  Dalton  contended  that  the  Law 
News  receives  no  subsidy  from  the 
college  and  never  before  had  been 
subject  to  an  audit. 

As  a  compromise,  however,  the 
paper  hired  a  private,  well-known 
auditing  firm  but  its  audit  was  not 
accepted  by  college  officials,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ballantine  and  Dalton. 

After  graduating  and  passing  the 
state  bar  exam,  the  plaintiffs  were 
unable  to  practice  law  for  several 
months  because  Hastings  withheld 
good  character  certification  for  them 
to  the  state  bar,  they  allege.  Recently, 
the  bar,  after  a  review  of  the  case, 
admitted  them  to  practice. 

Ballantine  is  currently  a  sole  practi¬ 
tioner  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Dalton  is 
employed  by  a  San  Francisco  law 
firm. 

They  claim  that  the  “false  and  mis¬ 
leading”  information  submitted  to  the 
state  bar  by  the  defendants  will 
remain  permanently  in  their  state  bar 
files,  despite  their  being  “completely 


cleared”  by  the  bar’s  Subcommittee 
on  Moral  Character.  The  libel  charge, 
according  to  the  complaint,  involves 
letters  sent  by  Read  to  California 
Assembly  Speaker  Willie  Brown  Jr. 
and  Assemblyman  John  Burton,  who 
had  inquired  about  the  audit  issue. 

The  defendants  are  asking  for 
unspecified  compensatory,  general, 
special  and  punitive  treble  damages, 
plus  costs  and  attorneys’  fees. 

The  two  are  represented  by  attor¬ 
ney  Donald  M.  Brown  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Tom  Debley,  Hastings  director  of 
community  relations,  told  E&P  that 
the  college  had  not  been  formally 
served  in  the  case  but  is  prepared  to 
file  an  appropriate  response. 

He  added,  however,  that  “We  are 
familiar  with  the  allegations  and 
believe  that  Hastings  will  be  found  to 
have  have  acted  properly  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.” 

Newspaper 
seeks  records 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News  has  petitioned  a  federal  court 
for  public  access  to  court  records  con¬ 
taining  data  on  the  safety  of  silicone 
breast  implants. 

The  records  involve  a  1984  case  in 
which  a  woman  was  awarded  $1.7 
million  in  damages  for  illnesses  she 
alleged  resulted  from  her  silicone 
implants. 

Although  the  records  have  been 
under  seal  since  the  trial  and  are 
scheduled  to  be  introduced  at  a  simi¬ 
lar  trial  this  summer  in  San  Francisco, 
they  are  not  available  to  the  public, 
the  Mercury  News  contends. 

According  to  transcripts  of  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  first  trial,  the  sought 
records  include  information  about 
health  studies  conducted  by  the  Dow 
Corning  Corp.,  an  implant  manufac¬ 
turer,  M-N  lawyers  state. 

The  company  defends  the  sealing 
on  the  grounds  that  the  records  con¬ 
tain  trade  secrets. 

But  in  their  motion,  M-N  attorneys 
stated:  “In  recent  years,  the  safety  of 
silicone  breast  implants  has  become  a 
major  source  of  medical  debate  and 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


E.  Donald  Lass 


Bobbie  Jo  Buel 


Robert  Kohlor 


E.  Donald  Lass  has  become  the 
fifth  publisher  of  the  Ashiiry  Park 
(N.J.)  Press.  He  succeeds  Jules  L. 
Plangere  Jr.,  who  retains  the  title  of 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Lass  will  continue  as  editor.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1961  and  has 
held  several  editorial  and  manage¬ 
ment  positions,  including  executive 
editor.  In  1980,  he  became  president 
and  editor,  following  the  death  of  his 
father,  Ernest  W.  Lass.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  which  owns  the  newspaper  is 
owned  by  the  Plangere  and  Lass  fam¬ 
ilies. 


Bobbie  Jo  Buel,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor  for  features  at  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Tucson,  has 
been  promoted  to  managing  editor. 
She  succeeds  John  T.  Peck,  who  has 
left  the  paper  to  become  head  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  historic  pres¬ 
ervation  for  Parke  County,  Ind. 

Buel  previously  had  served  as  a 
reporter,  assistant  city  editor  and 
business  reporter. 

Debbie  Kornmiller,  formerly  day 
copy  desk  chief  and  earlier  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  features  editor. 


The  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  has 
announced  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  in  its  circulation  department. 

Dave  Koester,  formerly  home 
delivery  manager  at  the  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  joined 
the  Herald  as  home  delivery  manager. 

WiNKlE  Rees,  formerly  circulation 
marketing  and  sales  supervisor,  has 
been  promoted  to  circulation  market¬ 
ing  and  sales  manager. 

Ron  Berka  has  been  promoted  to 
circulation  projects  manager. 

Kathy  Probst,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  circulation  director, 
has  been  promoted  to  administrative 
assistant/circulation  services  supervi¬ 
sor. 

Judy  Maynard,  formerly  single¬ 


copy  coordinator,  has  been  promoted 
to  single-copy  district  manager. 

Jan  Brownlee,  formerly  district 
manager,  has  been  promoted  to  lead 
district  manager. 


Robert  A.  Kahlor  was  elected 
president  of  Journal  Communica¬ 
tions,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by  the  board 
of  directors  to  succeed  Warren  J. 
Heyse,  who  retired  on  May  31. 

He  has  been  with  the  company 
since  1971 ,  when  he  left  the  New  York 
Times  to  become  the  production  oper¬ 
ations  manager.  Kahlor  eventually 
worked  his  way  up  to  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  in  1990. 

Thomas  J.  McCollow  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer,  a  position  he 
has  held  since  1984. 

Steven  J.  Smith,  president  of 
WTMJ  Inc.,  the  company’s  broad¬ 
casting  subsidiary,  was  elected 
executive  vice  president,  succeeding 
Kahlor.  He  will  continue  as  president 
of  WTMJ. 

Mildred  L.  Seibel,  corporate  sec¬ 
retary  of  Journal  Communications, 
was  elected  a  vice  president  of  the 
company. 

Douglas  G.  Kiel,  executive  vice 
president  of  WTMJ  Inc.,  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors.  Others 
newly  elected  were  seven  members  of 
the  Unitholders  Council,  represent¬ 
ing  employee-owners:  Janet  Happel, 
Stephen  Dickert  ,  Dennis  Kwar- 
ciNSKi,  Steven  Hannah,  Daniel 
Hanley,  David  Rofritz,  and 
Cynthia  Lemke. 


Gerald  D.  Killian  has  been 
named  general  manager  for  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  Publishing  Company 
Inc.,  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  newspaper. 

Killian  started  his  career  at  the 
Union  more  than  20  years  ago.  Most 
recently,  his  positions  have  includ¬ 
ed  plant  engineer  and  production 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


Gerald  Killian 


manager. 

Robert  H.  Badgley  has  been 
named  advertising  director  for  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  retail,  classified 
and  national  advertising  operations, 
as  well  as  the  promotions  and  mar¬ 
keting  department  and  the  advertising 
art  department.  He  will  also  manage 
major  account  development  and 
remain  active  in  community  relations. 

J.  Christopher  Foley  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Sacramento  Union.  Foley 
has  served  as  the  paper’s  financial 
analyst,  monitoring  and  analyzing  all 
factors  that  affect  the  circulation 
department’s  performance,  including 
promotion,  service  and  attrition. 


Peter  R.  Kann  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  and  Kenneth 
L.  Burenga  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Kann  suc¬ 
ceeds  Warren  H.  Phillips,  who 
recently  retired. 

Kann  and  Burenga  have  served  as 
chief  executive  officer  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer,  respectively,  since  Jan. 
1,  and  will  continue  in  those  posi¬ 
tions. 

In  addition,  Kann  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  and 
continues  as  publisher  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Both  Kann  and  Burenga  have  been 
with  Dow  Jones  since  the  mid-1960s, 
and  both  have  held  several  positions 
with  the  company. 

*  *  * 

Randi  Austin,  director  of  human 
resources  at  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  has  been  named  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  human  resources 
executive  for  1990  by  Gannett  Co. 
Inc. 

Runners-up  who  were  announced 
are:  Carol  Pierce,  director/person¬ 
nel  for  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette 
Journal  —  first  runner-up;  and  Sue 
Tempero,  vice  president/employee 
relations  for  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  —  second  runner-up. 
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William  Chanin,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  editor  for  the  Courier-Post  of 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of  the  Daily  Journal 
of  Vineland,  N.J. 

Chanin  previously  had  worked  as 
editor  of  the  Rockland  Journal-News 
of  Nyack,  N.Y.,  news  editor  for  the 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 
outside  New  York  City,  sports  editor 
for  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  and  with  the  defunct  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Suffolk 
Sun  of  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Owen  Lusk,  publisher  of  the 
Magee  (Miss.)  Courier  and  the  Simp¬ 
son  County  News  of  Mendenall, 
Miss.,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Press  Association  for 
1991-92. 

Other  new  officers  include:  Bill 
Jacobs,  editor  of  the  Brookhaven 
Daily  Leader  —  vice  president  for 
dailies/president-elect;  Sid  Salter, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Scott 
County  Times  of  Forest  —  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  weeklies;  Tom  Pittman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Northeast  Mississippi  Daily 
Journal  of  Tupelo  —  treasurer;  and 
Carolyn  Wilson,  executive  director 
of  the  association,  continues  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  board. 

%  >K  « 

Steven  M.  Dines,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  business  development  for  Bea¬ 
con  Communications  of  Acton,  Mass., 
has  been  named  director  of  sales  and 
development. 

Dines  previously  had  served  as 
general  manager  of  News  Leader 
Inc.,  publisher  of  several  Louisiana 
papers,  and  general  manager  for 
weeklies  published  by  Community 
Press  of  Denver. 

*  *  ♦ 

Albert  “Bo”  Smith  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Numismatic 
Division  of  Krause  Publications  of 
lola,  Wis.,  where  he  will  supervise 
several  publications,  including  the 
weekly  Numismatic  News. 

Smith  previously  had  served  as 
general  manager  of  Publishers’ 
Auxiliary  for  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
publisher  of  several  weeklies  owned 
by  DCI  Publishing  of  Alexandria,  Va. 
He  has  also  worked  for  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  and  Worrell  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Jane  Robb  Ornauer,  who  was 
associated  with  Newhouse  Newspa- 
;  pers  for  several  years,  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B’nai  B’rith. 

Ornauer  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  editor  of  EAR  from 


1938  to  1944.  Her  son  David  S. 
Ornauer  is  assistant  sports  editor  for 
Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  in  Tokyo. 

*  *  * 

Benjamin  R.  Hamm,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
Columbia,  S.C.,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lancaster  (S.C.)  News. 

Hamm  previously  had  worked  in 
editorial  positions  for  the  Salisbury 
(S.C.)  Post. 


James  W.  Turpin,  formerly  vice 
president  of  sales  for  Virginia  South¬ 
west  magazine  of  Roanoke,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Bedford  (Va.)  Bulletin. 

Turpin  previously  had  served  as 
special  projects  coordinator  for  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  Daily  Advance, 
publisher  of  the  Rushville  (Ind.) 
Republican  and  the  Radford  (Va.) 
News-Journal,  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Culpeper  (Va.)  State  Expo¬ 
nent. 


The  Boston  Globe  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Susan  DiManno 
to  marketing  research  manager  and 
Carla  Mono  to  manager  of  market¬ 
ing  services. 

DiManno  previously  had  served  as 
assistant  manager,  market  research, 
and  marketing  research  associate  at 
the  paper. 

Mond  had  served  as  marketing 
research  associate  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  before  joining  the 
Globe  in  1987. 


Eric  L.  Rozenman,  formerly  publi¬ 
cations  director  for  the  Washington, 
D.C. -based  Jewish  Institute  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  for  all  news¬ 
papers  published  by  Jewish  Media 
Group  Inc.  of  Miami. 

Rozenman  will  manage  the  local 
editors  of  JMG’s  three  national 


weekly  papers,  the  Miami  Jewish  Tri¬ 
bune,  Broward  Jewish  World  and 
Palm  Beach  Jewish  World. 

Rozenman  previously  had  worked 
as  editor  of  Near  East  Report  of 
Washington,  D.C..  He  also  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  such  newspapers  as  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  the  Houston  Post,  the 
Jerusalem  Post  and  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  and  served  as 
a  press  aide  to  former  U.S.  Rep.  Bob 
Shamansky  of  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  K.  Brown,  formerly  news 
editor  at  the  San  Diego  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  and  information  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  in  Indiana. 

Brown  previously  had  worked  on 
the  news  copy  desk  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  as  a  sportswriter  for 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Sun, 
writer  and  editor  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  and  for 
the  San  Diego  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

*  *  * 

Suzanne  F.  Stinson,  formerly 
account  executive  for  Frank  N. 
Magid  Associates  Inc.  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  a  media  research  consulting 
company,  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  company’s  publishing  division, 
which  serves  newspapers,  magazines 
and  other  printed  media. 

itt  tHH  Hn 

Kathy  Howton,  formerly  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  editor  for  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
been  promoted  to  national  editor  at 
the  paper. 

Before  joining  the  paper,  Howton 
worked  as  wire  editor  at  the  Gastonia 
(N.C.)  Gazette  and  copy  editor  and 
reporter  at  the  Daily  Home  of  Tal¬ 
ladega,  Ala. 

William  J.  Joyner,  formerly  an 
advertising  executive  with  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  in  Arlington,  Va.,  has  joined 
the  Memphis  paper  as  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 
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OBITUARIES 


Francis  “Pete”  Albin,  92,  who 
edited  and  published  the  defunct  Brai- 
nard  (Neb.)  Clipper,  died  June  21  in 
David  City,  Neb. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Alexander,  61,  family  news 
editor  for  the  Ruston  (La.)  Daily 
Leader,  died  June  16  of  cancer. 

Alexander  previously  had  worked 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Germany 
and,  at  the  Daily  Leader,  had  worked 
as  a  proofreader,  copy  editor  and 
managing  news  editor  before  becom¬ 
ing  family  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

George  Edward  “Buddy” 
Baker,  55,  editor  of  the  Hattiesburg 
(Miss.)  American,  died  June  16  of 
cancer. 

Baker  previously  had  served  as  a 
sportswriter  for  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel,  managing  editor  of  Florida 
Today  of  Brevard  County,  Fla.,  and 
editor  of  papers  owned  by  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
Shreveport,  La. 

||I  Me  % 

Reginald  E.  Cox,  61,  editor  of  a 
column  for  the  Boston  Globe  died  of 
cancer  June  25  in  Brockton,  Mass. 

Cox  previously  had  served  as  copy 
editor  and  photo  editor  at  the  Globe, 
copy  editor  at  the  Lowell  Sun,  and 
I  reporter,  editor  and  columnist  at  the 
Brockton  Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  H.  Damon  Jr.,  55,  a  copy 
editor  for  the  Living  section  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  drowned  June  24  in 
Ipswich,  Mass. 

Earlier,  Damon  worked  for  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Journal,  the  New 
Haven  Register,  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  Newspapers  and  Boston 
Record-American  Newspapers,  and 
was  the  founder  and  publisher  of  the 
defunct  weekly  Ipswich  American. 

*  *  * 

Ellen  Ewing,  80,  who  led  a  drive 
to  build  a  memorial  made  of  metal 
bracelets  stamped  with  the  names  of 
U.S.  soldiers  killed,  missing  or  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Vietnam  War,  died 
June  15. 

Ewing  had  served  as  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  The  Oregonian  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  associate  editor  of  the 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Catholic  Diocese 
newspaper  the  Inland  Register,  and 
also  wrote  a  column  for  the  Senior 
Times  of  Spokane. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Freedman,  59,  a  film 
critic  for  the  Star-Ledger  of  Newark, 


N.J.,  and  Newhouse  Newspapers, 
died  June  21  of  cancer. 

*  ♦  * 

Thomas  V.  Haney,  84,  a  journalist 
with  the  New  York  Times  for  44  years, 
died  of  kidney  failure  June  18  in 
Lakewood,  N.J. 

Haney  served  as  a  sports  reporter, 
makeup  editor  and  columnist  for  the 
Times. 

Me  Me  M: 

Raymond  Johnson,  62,  a  ‘M4-year 
employee  with  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times  as  operations  director  died 
May  27  after  sustaining  multiple  inju¬ 
ries  in  a  two-car  collision.  Also  killed 
in  the  same  crash  was  co-worker 
Maurice  Elevens. 

Johnson  joined  the  paper  in  1947 
when  he  was  18  years  old.  In  1958,  he 
was  named  assistant  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  and  in  1965  moved 
up  to  foreman.  Johnson  advanced  to 
production  manager  in  1980  and  in 
1988,  became  director  of  all  produc¬ 
tion  operations. 

M:  Mt  Me 

Thomas  Alan  Kimball,  43,  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle's 
Briefing  section,  died  May  31,  appar¬ 
ently  of  a  heart  attack. 

Kimball  started  his  journalism 
career  at  the  Beaumont  (Texas) 
Enterprise.  He  also  worked  for  the 
Port  Arthur  (Texas)  News,  the  Fort 
Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram,  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Miami  News  and  Houston  Chronicle 
before  joining  the  San  Francisco 
paper  in  1981. 

Me  Me  Mt 

Dexter  M.  Keezer,  95,  former 
associate  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
died  June  24  in  Orleans,  Mass. 

Me  Me  Me 

Ed  Magee,  81,  a  former  sports 
writer  and  columnist  for  the  defunct 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  died 
June  3  in  Burlington  County  (N.J.) 
Memorial  Hospital.  Magee  joined  the 
Bulletin  as  a  copyboy  when  he  was  15 
years  old.  When  he  retired  in  1975,  he 
was  makeup  editor  and  headline 
writer  for  the  first  four  pages  of  the 
paper. 

Me  Me  Me 

William  D.  Morgan,  82,  retired 
managing  editor  of  the  Hazleton  (Pa.) 
Standard-Speaker  died  June  5  at 
Hazelton  General  Hospital  after  a 
long  illness. 

Morgan’s  newspaper  career 


spanned  nearly  60  years.  He  started  at 
the  former  Standard-Sentinel  in  1925 
as  a  localized  circulation  supervisor, 
and  later  became  correspondent  for 
the  former  Plain  Speaker  and  was 
named  its  editor  in  1956.  When  the 
two  papers  merged  five  years  later,  he 
was  appointed  day  editor  of  the  all¬ 
day  Standard-Speaker  and  became  its 
managing  editor  in  1966. 

*  Me  Me 

William  D.  Ogdon,  89,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New  York 
Times,  died  of  a  heart  attack  June  22 
in  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

Ogdon  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times 
and  as  a  rewrite  person  and  copy  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
He  had  served  as  a  copy  editor  and 
editor  in  the  Washington  bureau  and 
on  the  editorial  page  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

Me  M:  Me 

Charles  Lewis  Whipple,  77,  who 
directed  the  editorial  and  op-ed  pages 
and  later  served  as  ombudsman  for 
the  Boston  Globe,  died  of  complica¬ 
tions  from  surgery  May  12  in  Boston. 

Whipple  also  had  worked  as  editor 
of  the  English-language  newspaper 
China  Daily  of  Beijing  and  for  Xin¬ 
hua,  the  official  Chinese  news 
agency. 

Me  Me  Me 

Bruce  Wilson,  70,  former 
Washington  senator  and  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Omak  (Wash.)  Chronicle, 
died  June  16  of  emphysema. 


Murdoch  closes 
Sunday  paper 
in  Melbourne 

The  Sunday  Herald,  the  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia  broadsheet 
launched  by  Rupert  Murdoch  in 
August  1989,  has  closed. 

The  paper’s  demise  followed 
annual  losses  running  at  about  $1 1.5 
million,  according  to  Malcolm  Col- 
less,  managing  director  of  Murdoch’s 
News  Weekly  Times  Ltd.  He  said  the 
closure  was  inevitable  in  view  of  the 
sharp  drop  in  advertising. 

The  paper’s  companion  edition,  the 
tabloid  Sunday  Sun,  will  continue  to 
publish  as  the  Sunday  Herald-Sun. 

Approximately  70  jobs  will  be  lost 
due  to  the  closing. 

News  Ltd.  still  controls  more  than 
half  of  Australia’s  newspaper  market. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

7/9/91 

7/2/91 

7/9/90 

Stock 

7/9/91 

7/2/91 

7/9/90 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

9.00 

9.125 

10.375 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

10.50 

10.25 

9.250 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

30.375 

31.00 

34.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.625 

12.50 

13.25 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

454.00 

433.875 

626.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

17.625 

17.75 

10.125 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.75 

20.125 

19.625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.125 

18.50 

24.75 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.(NY) 

27.75 

27.375 

23.125 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.125 

15.50 

15.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

44.25 

43.25 

37.25 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

17.50 

18.00 

20.25 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

51.50 

50.875 

49.50 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

25.375 

25.00 

26.75 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

25.50 

24.625 

25.25 

Pearson  (b) 

6.80 

6.92 

7.69 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.00 

22.00 

18.875 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

11.625 

11.375 

20.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

21.75 

21.50 

26.25 

Multimedia  Inc.*  (OTC) 

27.25 

27.00 

23.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.50 

24.625 

24.875 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.50 

15.25 

20.375 

*(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

22.125 

22.00 

25.50 

*(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (OTC) 

21.125 

19.25 

19.50 

*(c)  Quote  is  in  tJ.S.  Dollars 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

30.50 

30.25 

31.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

45.875 

44.875 

42.50 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

224.50 

226.75 

260.00 

*3  for  1  stock  split 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

Community  group  to  move  into  rebuilt  location 


Gateway  Press  Inc.  has  returned  to 
new  premises  at  610  Beatty  Road, 
Monroeville,  Pa. 

The  previous  building  at  that  loca¬ 


tion  and  most  of  the  company’s 
physical  assets  were  destroyed  by  a 
fire  in  March  1989.  Since  then,  the 
company  has  undertaken  a  huge  capi¬ 


tal  investment  program  to  replace  the 
lost  printing  presses,  advertising  and 
editorial  computerized  typesetting 
systems,  furniture  and  other  fixtures. 


@ur  OF  Ttte  sFADoyi/’s, 

A  MEW  MAME  IS  ABOUT  TO 

Boast  omto  tub  scbne-  ■  ■ 


ON  THE  STREETS,  WE  COMMON  GOALIS  TO  MAKE  TTTO  THE  TOP.  EVERYDAY  YOU  HEAR  A 
LOT  OF  PROMISES  AND  FACE  A  LOT  OF  CHOICES.  AMIDST  ALL  THE  CONFUSION.  A  SECRET 
HAS  EMERGED  WAT  WILL  CHANGE  THE  WAY  YOU  DO  BUSINESS. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  REPORTED  BETWEEN  15  AND  16  BILUON  DOLLARS  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN 
CO-OP  ADVERTISING  WIS  YEAR. 

YOUR  KEY  TO  UNCOVERING  THE  VAST  AMOUNTS  OF  CO  -OP  DOLLARS  LIES  WIW  WE 
EMERGENCE  OF  A  SECRET.  NOT  JUST  ANOTHER  HOLLOW  PROMISE,  THIS  SOURCE  LOCATED 
OVER  $24  MILUON  IN  CO-OP  IN  1990.  ITS  A  COMPLETELY  COMPUTERIZED  SYSTEM  WAT  WILL 
PUT  THE  NECESSARY  CO-OP  RESOURCES  RIGHT  AT  YOUR  FINGERTIPS. 


TAKE  CONTROL  OF  WE  CO-OP  DOLLARS  IN  YOUR  MARKET 
WITH  THE  NEW  Rm.CAS  4.0'. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  C4LL  ReCAS,  YOUR  UNK  TO 
CO-OP  DOLLARS  !•! 

1-300-447-1950  EXT.  371, 
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Slow  growth  expected  into  the  ’90s 

Report  projects  ad  spending  in  newspapers  wiii  increase  5.5%  a  year 
through  1995;  iVs  better  than  the  growth  rate  from  1985-90 


By  George  Gameau 

The  outlook  for  U.S.  newspapers 
has  deteriorated  since  last  year, 
according  to  Veronis,  Suhler  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc. 

In  its  annual  forecast  for  the  com¬ 
munications  industry,  the  New  York- 
based  investment  banking  firm  low¬ 
ered  its  projection  for  total  spending 
on  newspapers  through  199.5  to  5.5% 
growth  a  year,  compared  with  a  6.7% 
compound  increase  predicted  a  year 
ago. 

Projected  spending  for  newspapers 
falls  below  the  6.8%  annual  spending 
growth  projected  for  communications 
businesses  overall.  But  it  exceeds 
the  4.7%  growth  rate  newspapers 
recorded  in  1985-90,  when  spending 
for  newspapers  increased  more 
slowly  than  for  any  other  media  seg¬ 
ment. 


will  grow  7.7%  a  year,  prognostica¬ 
tors  said. 

Expecting  “modest”  circulation 
increases,  rebounding  local  advertis¬ 
ing  as  retailers  restructure,  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  improving  with  the 
economy,  forecasters  predict  spend¬ 
ing  on  newspapers  will  grow  margin¬ 
ally  next  year  and  growth  will  accel¬ 
erate  to  4.5%  in  1992,  6.4%  in  1993, 
9.4%  in  1994  before  tapering  to  5.5% 
in  1995. 

“The  near-term  outlook  for  daily 
newspapers,  however,  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  growth  slowdown  that 
began  in  1988,”  when  spending 
increases  on  dailies  fell  from  7.9%  to 
3.8%  a  year,  the  forecast  said. 

Spending  on  newspaper  advertising 
will  decline  1.3%  this  year  —  classi¬ 
fied  down  5%  —  before  growth  in  ad 
spending  begins  to  build  to  10.5%  in 
1994. 


Projected  spending  for  newspapers  falls  below  the 
6.8%  annual  spending  growth  projected  lor 
communications  businesses  overall.  But  it  exceeds 
the  4.7%  growth  rate  newspapers  recorded  in  1985- 
90. 


Of  media  tracked — newspapers, 
television  and  radio  broadcasting, 
cable  tv,  film,  recorded  music,  books, 
magazines  and  business  information 
services — only  recorded  music,  at 
4.8%  a  year,  will  experience  slower 
revenue  growth  than  newspapers  in 
the  next  five  years,  according  to  the 
forecast. 

Newspaper  ad  and  circulation 
spending  of  $44.4  billion  last  year  will 
grow  to  $58.1  billion  in  1995,  the 
report  predicts.  Most  of  that,  $53.7 
billion,  will  go  to  dailies. 

Growth  in  daily  spending  of  5.4%  a 
year  will  continue  to  lag  behind 
weeklies,  projected  to  benefit  from 
spending  increases  of  6.2%  a  year. 

Advertising  and  promotion  spend¬ 
ing  will  grow  6.8%  a  year  for  the 
period,  and  end-users  —  otherwise 
known  as  readers,  viewers  and 
listeners  —  will  spend  7.4%  more  a 
year  for  information. 

Spending  on  direct  mail  advertis¬ 
ing,  a  major  newspaper  competitor. 


Increases  in  spending  for  daily  cir¬ 
culation  will  slow  from  6.5%  this  year 
to  4.2%  in  1995,  the  outlook  expects, 
with  average  circulation  spending 
increasing  at  a  compound  rate  of 
5.6%. 

Gone  are  the  double-digit  annual 
spending  increases  chalked  up  by 
recorded  music,  cable,  film  and  busi¬ 
ness  information  services  during  the 
late  1980s. 

Instead,  topping  growth  projec¬ 
tions  for  1990-95  are  business  infor¬ 
mation,  expected  to  grow  8.4%  a 
year,  film  8.3%  and  cable  8.2%. 

The  forecast,  based  on  historical 
data,  trends  and  economic  expecta¬ 
tions,  assumes  the  nation’s  gross 
national  product  will  grow  6.4%  a 
year  compound.  Prepared  by  Veronis 
Suhler,  with  economic  consultants 
Wilkofsky  Gruen  Associates,  the  216- 
page  forecast  sells  for  $500. 

A  word  to  the  wise:  Forecasting,  by 
nature,  is  imperfect.  Veronis  Suhler’s 
predictions  for  1990  turned  out  to  be 


unrealistically  optimistic.  The  fore¬ 
cast  called  for  total  newspaper 
spending  to  increase  4.2%;  it  grew 
1.1%.  Daily  ad  spending  was  to  grow 
3.4%;  in  fact  it  declined  0.3%. 

Company  president  John  Suhler 
explained  that  the  crystal  ball  gazers  a 
year  ago  failed  to  see  a  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Though  Suhler  rejected  the  idea 
that  structural  changes  were  funda¬ 
mentally  reorganizing  communica¬ 
tions  industries,  the  forecast  contains 
positive  and  negative  signals  for 
newspapers. 

For  instance,  newspapers’  share  of 
the  communications  industry  spend¬ 
ing  pie  is  shrinking,  and  faster  than 
any  other  segment.  Newspapers 
received  27.6%  of  all  communications 
spending  in  1985.  That  eroded  to 
23.5%  in  1990  and  by  1995  will  slip  to 
22.1%,  forecasters  say. 

Nevertheless,  newspapers  in  five 
years  will  retain  the  biggest  piece  of 
the  pie,  thanks  to  their  local  retail  and 
classified  franchise,  while  broadcast 
television  will  be  knocked  out  of  sec¬ 
ond  place  by  filmed  entertainment, 
with  about  a  15%  share. 

Also  worrisome  to  newspapers, 
spending  for  daily  circulation  will 
grow  at  a  compound  rate  of  5%  a  year 
in  the  next  five  years,  below  the  com¬ 
munications  industry  average  of 
7.4%.  Only  recorded  music  will  see 
slower  growth.  Per  person,  newspa¬ 
per  readers  will  pay  only  2%  a  year 
more,  the  lowest  of  all  communica¬ 
tions  businesses,  except  broadcast 
television,  which  is  free. 

Circulation  of  evening  papers  is 
expected  to  decrease  1.3%  a  year  for 
the  five-year  period  as  morning 
papers  inch  up  less  than  1%  a  year, 
the  forecast  says. 

Discussing  the  forecast  with  report¬ 
ers,  Suhler  said  classified  advertising 
would  remain  a  strength  for  newspa¬ 
pers  because  the  category  has  so  little 
competition.  Hypersensitive  to  the 
economic  conditions,  classified  is 
expected  to  rebound  faster  than  other 
categories,  beginning  in  1993. 

Also  augering  well  for  newspapers 
is  the  nation’s  aging  population,  Suh¬ 
ler  said.  There  will  be  proportionately 
more  people  aged  35-54  —  some  of 
the  highest  readership  categories  — 
and  fewer  aged  18-34,  ages  less  likely 
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to  read  newspapers. 

In  addition,  newspaper  ad  growth, 
trailing  well  behind  GNP  since  1988, 
is  predicted  to  follow  GNP  growth 
more  closely,  beginning  in  1992. 

Total  daily  circulation  is  expected 
to  reverse  several  years  of  small 
declines  in  the  late  1980s  and  chalk  up 
mostly  small  gains.  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  is  projected  to  grow  marginally 
every  year  for  the  period. 

By  1995  the  average  price  of  a  daily 
newspaper  will  be  350,  up  from  270 
last  year,  and  Sunday  papers  will  cost 
$1.43,  compared  with  $1.12  last  year, 
forecasters  say. 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  buying 
newspaper  ads  nationally,  national 
advertisers  are  beginning  to  return  to 
newspapers,  though  they  will  never 
play  the  role  they  did  decades  ago, 
Suhler  said. 

He  also  warned  of  “clutter”  from 
the  proliferation  of  free-standing 
inserts  clogging  newspapers,  and  the 
issue  was  beginning  to  command 
attention. 

Weekly  papers  will  continue  the 
trend  of  free  circulation  taking  a 
growing  share — from  68%  now  to 
71%  in  1995 — of  total  weekly  circula¬ 
tion,  which  is  predicted  to  grow  8.3% 
a  year  to  63  million. 

Other  weekly  predictions: 

•  Weekly  advertising  will  rise  by 
$1.1  billion  to  $4  billion. 

•  Paid  weekly  circulation  will  be 
helped  by  the  aging  population  and 
modest  price  increases,  while  growth 
of  free-circulation  weeklies  will  slow 
because  of  near  saturation. 

•  Weeklies  will  benefit  less  than 
dailies  from  the  retail  industry  reorga¬ 
nization,  and  classified  sections  will 
be  less  prone  to  economic  downturns 
than  dailies  because  of  price. 
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Alternate 
delivery  grows 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency  and  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
Greater  St.  Louis  have  signed  letters 
of  intent  to  become  distributors  for 
Alternate  Postal  Delivery  Inc.,  which 
contracts  delivery  of  consumer  maga¬ 
zines  and  catalogs. 

“We  think  the  future  of  alternate 
postal  delivery  is  now,”  said  Thomas 
G.  Clancy,  vice  president  for  sales 
and  marketing  of  the  agency, 
publishers  of  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  &  Chronicle.  “We  see  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  deliver  magazines  and  local 
and  national  ad  riders — anything  you 
might  see  in  third-  or  fourth-class  mail. 
With  the  advent  of  personal  market¬ 
ing,  we  see  this  as  a  terrific  opportun¬ 
ity.” 

Clancy  expects  to  start  up  by  later 
this  year.  A  subsidiary  company  will 
be  formed  that  will  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  to  the  operation  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

APD,  based  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  contracts  with  publishers  to 
deliver  national  magazines  and  cata¬ 
logues.  It  then  contracts  with  local 
affiliate  companies  whose  employees 
actually  deliver  to  homes  in  their  mar¬ 
kets. 

Newspaper  companies  increas¬ 
ingly  are  starting  their  own  delivery 
subsidiaries  as  cheaper  and  more  con¬ 
trollable  alternatives  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  for  delivering  their 
total-market-coverage  advertising 
products.  Several  papers  have  cut 
costs  by  setting  up  subsidiary  compa¬ 
nies  to  deliver  their  TMCs. 

As  Clancy  put  it,  “The  Post  Office 
has  priced  itself  out  of  the  market.” 

But  APD  affiliates,  in  addition  to 


gaining  revenue  from  delivering 
magazines,  are  looking  to  sell  local 
advertising  to  “piggyback”  on  maga¬ 
zines.  An  auto  parts  store  might  send 
a  flyer  to  subscribers  to  auto  maga¬ 
zines,  for  example. 

“We  believe  in  the  growth  potential 
of  private  delivery,”  said  Tom  Rice, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  St.  Louis  company,  which 
delivers  1 .5  million  copies  a  week  of 
44  weekly  papers. 

TV  ads  launched 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Times  has 
begun  a  15-week  television  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  designed  to  raise  aware¬ 
ness  of  its  Saturday  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions,  scheduled  to  make  their  de¬ 
buts  in  September. 

Themed  “Quality  vs.  Quantity,” 
the  ads  include  one  30-second  and 
three  15-second  commercials  which 
will  run  on  major  television  outlets  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  Radio, 
print  and  outdoor  campaigns  are 
slated  for  later  in  the  summer. 

Protection  sought 
for  whistleblowers 

The  National  Whistleblower  Cen¬ 
ter,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  filed  a 
rulemaking  petition  with  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency,  asking  the 
EPA  to  make  sure  its  employees  are 
aware  of  the  30-day  filing  period  al¬ 
lowed  environmental  w  histleblowers. 

According  to  the  center,  its  petition 
cites  a  number  of  cases  when  envi¬ 
ronmental  whistleblowers  lost  legiti¬ 
mate  claims  because  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  short  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions. 
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HAWORTH  INC.,  Holland,  Mich.,  brought  out  the 
Trakker  Adjustable  Table,  a  programmable  desk  designed 
to  allow  those  who  use  computers  for  extended  periods 
and  physically  challenged  employees  greater  flexibility  in 
their  work  environments. 

The  desk  electromechanically  adjusts  from  sitting  to 
standing  heights  and  tracks  the  amount  of  time  spent 
working  in  a  certain  position,  then  alerts  workers  to  adjust 
positions.  Haworth  says  that  in  addition  to  proper  monitor 
and  keyboard  placement,  “periodically  changing  work 
positions  can  help  alleviate  back,  neck  or  wrist  pains  that 
often  accompany  intensive  computer  use.” 

Easy  electronic  controls  encourage  frequent  adjustment 
of  work  surface  heights.  Trakker  is  divided  into  two  sur¬ 
faces  independently  adjustable  from  a  control  pad.  The 
front  holds  the  keyboard,  mouse  and  reference  materials; 
the  back  holds  one  or  more  computer  monitors. 

Features  include  memory  for  setting  and  storing  users’ 
favorite  positions,  a  timing  program  that  informs  users 
when  to  change  positions  and  a  programmable  sequencing 
to  move  the  table  to  up  to  19  different  heights  at  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  day  for  each  user. 

*  *  * 

NUARC  CO.,  INC.,  Niles,  Ill.,  is  introducing  imaging 
and  exposure-control  systems.  Its  new  Hi-Lo  Imaging 
System  is  a  fully  enclosed  and  automatic  exposure  work¬ 
station  for  color  proofing,  contacting  and  platemaking.  It 
automatically  adjusts  the  distance  between  the  lamp  and 
the  light-sensitive  materials  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
vacuum  frame,  ensuring  optimum  coverage  and  the  short¬ 
est  possible  exposure  times. 

For  desktop  publishing,  it  now  offers  the  NCP28  Imag¬ 
ing  System,  a  compact,  self-contained  exposure  system 
for  color  proofing  materials.  It  includes  multiple  memories 
for  storing  various  exposure  data,  a  high-efficiency  lamp, 
an  integrator  system  for  consistent  and  repeatable  expo¬ 
sures,  a  Kokomo  filter  and  an  easy-to-use  control  panel  for 
time-saving  operation.  The  NCP28  exposes  materials  up 
to  23"x27"  and  operates  on  standard  1  lOV  power.  It  fea¬ 
tures  nuArc’s  Flip/Top  design  for  face-up  material  load¬ 
ing,  permitting  vacuum  and  registration  inspection  before 
exposures  to  eliminate  make-overs  and  lost  time. 

The  Smart  1  Controller/Integrator  features  a  large  LCD 
display  window  for  interactive  control  of  every  exposure 
function.  The  multifunction  menu-driven  controller  auto¬ 
mates  all  routine  functions  for  exact,  repeatable  expo¬ 
sures.  Microprocessor  design  permits  memory  data  to  be 
easily  removed  and  transferred  to  other  units. 

NuArc  also  introduced  the  nuLine  Vacuum  Frame  for 
high-volume  production,  including  contacting,  proofing 
and  platemaking.  The  frames  feature  the  nuVac  Instant 
Vacuum  System  for  fast  positive  contact  and  incorporate  a 
specially  designed  blanket  and  two  heavy-duty  pumps  that 
provide  fast,  accurate  and  consistent  registration.  The 
nuLine  frames  include  a  built-in  control  panel  with  the 
EZl  Controller/Integrator,  with  99  memories  and  auto¬ 
matic  selection  of  vacuum  and  exposure  times,  filters  and 
photo  detectors. 

A  full  line  of  light  sources  is  available  for  the  frames  for 
use  with  various  materials.  The  frames  come  in  table-top 
and  floor  models  in  three  sizes.  A  matching  floor  stand 
with  five  drawers  is  optional. 

%  !)! 

ITW  MIMA,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  has  brought  out  the 


Accu-Stretch  IV  retrofit  film  delivery  system  designed  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  stretch  film  required  to  unitize  and 
protect  loads  by  using  powered  rollers  to  elongate  stretch 
film  by  250%  prior  to  wrapping. 

The  increased  film  yield  made  possible  by  the  Accu- 
Stretch  IV  can  cut  wrapping  costs  by  as  much  as  60%, 
according  to  ITW  Mima.  The  device  can  be  retrofitted  to 
replace  film  delivery  systems  on  existing  stretch  wrapping 
machines  from  a  variety  of  manufacturers. 


DU  PONT  IMAGING  SYSTEMS,  Wilmington,  Del., 
brought  out  the  HighLight  2200  monochrome  scanner/ 
recorder,  featuring  SpectraTone  software  for  quickly  and 
accurately  creating  duotones,  tritones  and  quadtones. 
(Reproductions  can  be  printed  with  process  colors  or  any 
special  colors  chosen  by  customers  or  creators.)  The 
system  also  offers  interfaces  to  the  HighLight  Power 
Station  family  of  monochrome  page  assembly  and 
retouching  systems,  Crosfield  and  other  color  electronic 
prepress  systems  and  desktop  publishing  systems  using 
standard  SCSI  and  Ethernet  connections. 

Developed  from  the  HighLight  2000  (for  which  an 
upgrade  option  is  available),  the  2200  comes  standard  with 
new  features,  among  them  a  pin  registration  system  for 
alignment  and  off-line  image  preparation,  a  cutline  illumi¬ 
nator  to  reduce  shadows  from  cutlines  and  image  textures 
and  a  hard  disk  for  ease  of  use .  An  enhanced  line  art  option 
features  an  area  adaptive  thresholding  processor  that  per¬ 
mits  capturing  fine  text  and  line  art  detail  at  resolutions  up 
to  2,540  dpi. 

Other  capabilities  include  a  large-format  (18"x24")  scan¬ 
ner,  12"  and  18"  output  recorders,  reflection  and  tranpa- 
rency  inputs,  contone  and  line  art,  and  output  resolution 
from  55  lines  per  inch  to  200  lines  per  inch. 

In  addition  to  SpectraTone,  HighLight  2200  includes  the 
DigiTone  press  optimizing  and  tone  control  software, 
which  can  be  used  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Spec¬ 
traTone  system.  Other  software  changes  are  a  new  user 
interface  to  improve  productivity  and  ease  of  use  and  an 
improved  halftoning  algorithm  for  better  image  reproduc¬ 
tion  that  provides  multiple  screen  angles  in  three  dot 
shapes.  The  HighLight  2200  also  includes  rules,  registra¬ 
tion  marks  and  black  film  surround  to  improve  manual 
stripping,  as  well  as  single-point  cropping  and  multiscan. 


MAJOR  CONTROLS,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  now  offers  the 
Model  685  Multiswitch.  Easily  installed  and  calibrated  at 
ground  level,  the  unit  responds  to  hydrostatic  pressure  on 
tanks  to  90'  high.  Head  pressure  is  translated  into  continu¬ 
ous  indication  of  the  level  in  the  tank. 

Using  an  arrangement  of  adjustable  cams,  the  685  will 
activate  up  to  seven  switches,  eliminating  the  need  to 
install  and  service  multiple  sensors  on  a  single  tank.  The 
adjustable,  level-related  switches  are  commonly  used  for 
high-  and  low-level  control/alarm,  pump  and  valve  con¬ 
trol,  activation  of  logging  or  other  recording  devices  and 
emergency  system  shutdown. 

A  range  of  materials,  coatings,  diaphragm  elastomers, 
microswitches  and  vessel  connections  make  it  possible  to 
tailor  the  685  Multiswitch  to  most  services.  Standard  units 
are  supplied  with  a  large,  easily  read  linear  scale,  and 
various  custom  scales  are  available  as  options. 
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ECRM,  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  by  agreement  with  Harle¬ 
quin  Ltd.,  is  marketing  the  Scripter  range  of  PostScript- 
compatible  software  RlPs  running  on  Macintosh  and  PC 
platforms.  Scripter  products  are  tailored  for  optimum 
performance  with  ECRM’s  Autokon  laser  graphics  sys¬ 
tems  and  Pel  Box  output  recorders. 

Scripter  is  designed  to  work  with  all  possible  configura¬ 
tions  of  ECRM  products.  The  first  available  version  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  Mac.  ECRM  said  it  expects  that  by  fall  it  will 
have  a  comparable  product  running  on  386  or  above  PC 
platforms.  The  company  continues  to  provide  an  inte¬ 
grated  PelBox  and  RIP  based  on  the  PC  hardware  RIP 
from  RIPS,  Boulder,  Colo. 


HUBBELL,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  introduced  Plugout, 
a  tamper-resistant,  high-impact,  UV  stabilized,  electrical 
plug  lockout  device  with  multiple  padlock  capability 
designed  to  comply  with  OSHA  Lockout/Tagout  regula¬ 
tions. 
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The  device  encases  the  plug  and  provides  the  locking 
out  of  a  plug  for  cord-connected  electrical  equipment  and 
machinery  during  maintenance  and  servicing.  When 
closed  and  padlocked  according  to  instructions,  Plugout  is 
said  to  protect  personnel  against  unexpected  equipment 
energizing  or  start-up. 

Plugout  accepts  a  wide  range  of  electrical  plugs  in  vari¬ 
ous  styles  and  types  in  NEMA  and  non-NEMA  Twist- 
Lock  and  straight-blade  configurations.  Instructions,  plug 
sizes  accommodated  and  product  identification  are 
molded  into  the  housing  to  provide  permanent  user  guid¬ 
ance. 

The  device  permits  the  use  of  a  maximum  of  four  indi¬ 
vidual  padlocks.  It  accepts  up  to  a  Vs''  lock  shackle  diame¬ 
ter  for  the  most  commonly  used  padlocks.  A  two-step 
close-and-slide  assembly  protects  against  unauthorized 
removal  of  the  plug  device  in  the  closed  and  padlocked 
position  when  installed  as  directed.  The  portable  device 
can  be  stored  on  the  cord  plug  assembly  when  not  in  use  or 
it  can  be  transported  for  use  with  other  applications. 


New  York  Times, 

USA  Today  soon 
on  compact  discs 

The  New  York  Times  announced  it 
plans  to  record  its  full  text  on  compact 
discs,  each  capable  of  storing  vast 
amounts  of  information. 

The  discs’  contents  are  read  from  a 
player  connected  to  a  personal  com¬ 
puter.  The  technology  permits  com¬ 
paratively  rapid  searching  and  re¬ 
trieval  from  a  large  amount  of  stored 
information. 

Availability  is  expected  sometime 
next  year,  according  to  a  Times 
report.  The  discs  will  be  produced 
and  marketed  by  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.- 
based  University  Microfilms  Interna¬ 
tional  (UMI),  which  will  use  data  sup¬ 
plied  by  Mead  Data  Central  Inc.'s 
Nexis  service. 

The  paper  said  the  inclusion  of 
images  with  text  will  be  considered 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  CD  play¬ 
ers  are  in  use  with  home  computers. 
The  Times  pointed  out,  however,  that 
unlike  on-line  periodical  databases 
that  are  ordinarily  updated  daily  for 
newspapers,  the  compact  discs  “are 
likely  to  be  updated  far  less  fre¬ 
quently.” 

Separately,  Bell  &  Howell-owned 
UMI  earlier  announced  that  the  full 
text  of  USA  Today  will  also  be 
recorded  on  the  read-only  discs.  It 
said  it  will  offer  the  full  text  of  articles 
going  back  to  1988.  Gannett’s 
national  daily  joins  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Washington  Post,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Atlanta  JournallConstitu- 
tion,  Chicago  Tribune  and  American 
Banker  in  the  CD-ROM  format. 


Subscriptions  to  the  dailies  on  CD- 
ROM  include  the  current  year  of  data, 
a  one-year  back  file,  search  software, 
documentation,  user  aids  and  a  toll- 
free  help  line.  List  price  for  an  annual 
subscription  is  $1,950. 


NAPP  names  CEO 

John  VanStrydonck  has  been 
named  president  and  CEO  of  NAPP 
Systems  Inc.,  a  Lee  Enterprises  sub¬ 
sidiary  that  makes  photopolymer 
newspaper  plates  and  related  equip¬ 
ment.  He  succeeds  John  Patterson, 
who  left  the  company. 

VanStrydonck  has  been  publisher 
of  Lee’s  Mason  City,  Iowa  Globe- 
Gazette  since  1986.  He  had  earlier 
served  as  production  director  of 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  which 
is  half-owned  by  Lee.  Before  joining 
Lee,  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  graduate  managed  production 
at  the  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette. 


Western  Lithotech 
introduces  A.I.S. 

Western  Lithotech  has  introduced 
the  Automatic  Inspection  System, 
designed  to  improve  color  plate 
registration  and  exposure  accuracy. 
The  in-line  unit  automatically 
inspects  plates  after  the  bending  pro¬ 
cess. 

Plates  entering  on  belts  are  checked 
in  two  locations  by  cameras.  If  in 
register,  they  are  moved  for  use.  A 
plate  not  in  register  is  diverted  to  a 
scrap  section  and  the  operator  is  noti¬ 
fied  at  a  computer  terminal  of  the 
need  for  a  remake.  An  optional  third 
camera  simultaneously  checks  expo¬ 


sure  and  development  against  a  preset 
reading  on  the  UGRA  scale. 

The  company  also  announced  that 
Shozo  Nashiki  has  been  assigned 
from  Tokyo-based  parent  company 
Mitsubishi  Kasei  to  St.  Louis  to  over¬ 
see  manufacturing  technology  at  the 
U.S.  company.  A  former  assistant 
production  manager  at  a  presensi¬ 
tized  plate  plant  in  Japan,  Nashiki  is 
responsible  for  upgrading  and  adding 
to  manufacturing  technologies  as 
needed. 

Also,  Richard  G.  Yost  was  hired  as 
manager  of  Western’s  Jacksonville, 
Texas,  plant,  where  he  is  responsible 
for  production,  quality  control,  engi¬ 
neering  and  inventory.  Yost  previ¬ 
ously  was  production  manager  at 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s  sensitized 
paper  division. 

Sullivan  gets 
Sporting  News  pact 

Times  Mirror  Co.’s  the  Sporting 
News  signed  a  printing  and  binding 
contract  with  Sullivan  Graphics  Inc. 
worth  an  estimated  $7  million  annu¬ 
ally. 

After  a  two-year  search,  Sullivan 
was  selected  for  heatset  offset  print¬ 
ing  of  the  colorful  weekly  tabloid.  In 
addition  to  higher-quality  heatset 
printing,  Sullivan  offers  data  trans¬ 
mission  services  and  multiple  plant 
locations. 

The  nationally  circulated  St.  Louis- 
based  sports  paper  will  be  printed  at 
Sullivan’s  York,  Pa.,  and  Pittsburg, 
Calif.,  plants.  Sullivan’s  American 
Color  division  will  deliver  pages  to 
the  plants  via  its  Colorsat  satellite 
transmission  system  to  save  time  and 
costs. 
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Spruce  Falls  mill  downsized  for  possible  sale 

Owners  slash  newsprint  production,  dismiss  most  of  work  force 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  an  effort  to  make  Spruce  Falls 
Power  &  Paper  Co.  profitable  and 
salable,  and  having  failed  to  sell  the 
company’s  power-generation  facility, 
co-owners  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  and 
the  New  York  Times  Co.  have 
decided  to  cut  newsprint  production 
by  about  two-thirds,  shut  down  three 
of  the  mill’s  four  paper  machines  and 
dismiss  1,200  of  the  1,450  employees. 

The  company  had  earlier  been  put 
on  the  market,  but  was  withdrawn 
after  a  possible  sale  to  Kruger  Inc.  fell 
through.  Spruce  Falls  will  reportedly 
again  go  up  for  sale  after  the  cutbacks 
are  made  in  hopes  of  making  the  oper¬ 
ation  profitable.  A  New  York  Times 
report  earlier  this  year  said  Spruce 
Falls  lost  $194,000  last  year. 

The  Spruce  Falls  newsprint  mill  is 
located  near  Kapuskasing,  Ont., 
about  500  miles  northwest  of 
Toronto.  With  a  50.5%  share  of  the 
company,  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  is 
Spruce  Falls’  managing  partner.  The 
New  York  Times  Co.  holds  the 
remaining  interest. 

Late  last  month  Kimberly-Clark 
chairman  and  chief  executive  Darwin 
E.  Smith  said  that,  while  not  then 
officially  notified,  his  company 
understood  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  chose  not  to  complete  the  sale  of 
the  Smoky  Falls  generating  facility. 

“We  do  not  challenge  the  decision 
that  was  made,”  said  Smith. 

The  decision  referred  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby,  if  the  Ontario  Hydro 
utility  had  purchased  the  company’s 
power  station,  the  owners  would  have 
turned  over  the  mill  to  its  workers.  It 
also  had  provided  that  Ontario  Hydro 
would  have  powered  the  mill  for  80 
years  or  given  it  a  cash  allotment, 
whichever  the  employee-owners 
would  have  preferred.  The  mill 
receives  half  its  electricity  from  the 
power  plant,  50  miles  away. 

The  agreement  was  delayed  by 
ongoing  environmental  and  develop¬ 
ment  hearings.  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  reported  that  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  consented  to  the 
power  plant’s  purchase  if  the  utility  it 
owns  and  the  plant’s  current  co-own- 
ers  “shared  the  risk  that  the  redevel¬ 
opment  plan  wouldn’t  be  approved” 
—  an  idea  reportedly  rejected  by 
Kimberly-Clark  and  the  New  York 


Times  Co. 

According  to  Smith,  after-tax  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  to  the  provincial 
utility  would  have  been  paid  out  to 
shareholders,  leaving  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  company’s 
assets  in  employees’  hands  without 
investment  on  their  part. 

“An  orderly  process  for  phasing  in 
the  downsized  operations  will  be 
developed  over  the  next  several 
weeks  and  implemented  by  year 
end,”  Smith  said  in  a  statement.  The 
plan  will  eliminate  240,000  of  the 
mill’s  330,000  tons  of  annual  news¬ 
print  production. 

The  plan  to  eliminate  also  over  80% 
of  the  company’s  jobs  in  the  event  the 
power  plant  was  not  sold  was 
announced  last  winter,  when  a  Times 
report  said  the  Kapuskasing  area 


would  suffer  a  “devastating”  effect 
from  the  cutbacks. 

At  the  time,  it  was  also  reported 
that  even  if  transferred  to  its  employ¬ 
ees,  the  business  would  likely  require 
a  substantial  reduction  in  its  work 
force. 

“Regardless  of  what  the  outcome 
might  have  been,”  said  Smith  last 
month,  “a  significant  loss  of  jobs  was 
unavoidable.” 

The  decision  was  reached  at  a  time 
of  reduced  demand  and  relatively 
higher  costs  for  the  mill.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  had  successfully  begun  using 
small  quantities  of  repulped  newspa¬ 
pers  that  had  not  been  deinked.  It  also 
expected  to  convert  an  unused  plant 
to  deinking  operations  and  raise 
recycled  fiber  content  to  23%  by  1994 
(E&P,  March  30,  1991). 
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AP  enhances 
SelectStocks 

In  addition  to  the  recent  addition  of 
AP  Business  Watch  and  Tradeline, 
developed  to  enhance  the  editorial 
usefulness  of  its  SelectStocks  I  and  II 
(E&P,  June  8,  P.  43),  the  Associated 
Press  is  enhancing  the  SelectStock 
and  SelectList  services. 

This  summer,  the  premier  Select¬ 
Stocks  II  will  be  given  the  following 
new  capabilities.  Corporate  bond 
tables  and  stock  options  will  be 
selectable.  A  screen  viewer  for  tables 
designed  to  go  to  typesetters  (avail¬ 
able  only  on  VAXstations,  not  remote 
terminals)  shows  what  an  output  table 
will  look  like  before  going  to  film.  To 
handle  local-interest  stock  lists  when 
exchanges  occasionally  change  iden¬ 
tifiers  (CUSIPS),  a  search-and- 
replace  tool  will  eliminate  scrolling 
through  a  long  list  of  identifiers. 

Later  in  the  year,  the  AP  will  add 
the  ability  to  select  bonds  for  Select¬ 
Stocks  I.  And  for  both  SelectStocks  I 
and  II,  improved  handling  of  NAS¬ 
DAQ  stocks  will  let  papers  create 
“pure”  over-the-counter  tables  that 
do  not  duplicate  stocks  shown  in 
National  Market  System  lists. 

An  upcoming  release  for  Select¬ 
Stocks  II  will  include  the  ability  to 


paginate  several  items,  letting 
SelectStocks  output  full  pages  of 
stocks,  funds  and  commodities. 

The  SelectStock  services  are  now 
used  at  200  U.S.  newspapers.  The 
most  recent  AP  members  to  go  with 
SelectStocks  II  are  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Washington 
Post  and  the  Star-Ledger,  Newark, 
N.J.  Also,  The  Press,  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  and  the  Cincinnati  Post  recently 
went  live  with  SelectStocks  1. 

API  inaugurates 
Alvin  J.  Huss  Award 

Entries  are  being  accepted  for  the 
first  Alvin  J.  Huss  Award,  to  be  given 
by  the  American  Paper  Institute. 

The  $10,000  award’s  purpose, 
according  to  API  president  Red  Cave- 
ney,  “is  to  encourage  and  recog¬ 
nize  .  .  .  the  best  use  of  chemis¬ 
try  in  the  reuse  of  paper  and  paper- 
board  other  than  recycling  of  paper 
and  paperboard  within  the  paper 
industry  itself.” 

Caveney  said  that  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  improving  solid  waste  man¬ 
agement,  applications  with  commer¬ 
cial  potential  other  than  paper  recy¬ 
cling  must  be  developed.  The  award 
highlights  a  “search  for  new  products 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Snitch 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Speaking  at  a  press  conference, 
Valdivia  commented,  “To  gang  mem¬ 
bers,  the  lowest  form  of  human  life  is 
a  snitch.  To  label  us  as  snitches  is 
very  dangerous.” 

He  said  his  counselors  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  police  with  specific  informa¬ 
tion  about  gang  members,  but  do 
exchange  ideas  with  them  on  strategy 
to  reduce  gang  activity.  His  people 
also  may  tip  police  about  a  pending 
gang  attack  but  no  names  or  specifics 
are  ever  given,  the  director  claimed. 

Thomas,  who  also  is  an  attorney, 
scoffed  at  Valdivia’s  fears  that  the  the 
newspaper  commentary  jeopardized 
CYGS  personnel. 

“If  they  are  in  jeopardy,  it’s  not 
because  of  any  newspaper  article,” 
he  retorted.  “It’s  because  of  what 
they  are  doing.” 

The  publisher  said  the  disputed 
piece  originally  appeared  in  a  tabloid 
newspaper  handed  to  him  on  the 
street  in  front  of  the  Sentinel  build¬ 
ing.  Although  the  commentary  was 
unsigned,  the  paper  was  published  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Branch  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Communist  Party  in  the 
U.S.A.,”  Thomas  said. 

“We  looked  at  it,  edited  it  and  ran 
it,”  recalled  Thomas.  “We  are 
always  glad  to  make  our  readers 
aware  of  other  points  of  view.” 

The  Sentinel’s  disclaimer  stated  the 
article  “was  printed  as  an  opinion 
piece  to  stimulate  thought  and  discus¬ 
sion  and,  in  view  of  the  numerous 
calls  received,  it  has  accomplished 
that  purpose.” 

Among  the  calls,  he  received,  Val¬ 
divia  disclosed,  were  those  from  Sen¬ 
tinel  reporters  saying  they  did  not 
agree  with  the  decision  to  publish  the 
commentary. 

Thomas  asserted  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Sentinel  staff  about  publishing 
the  article  was  “positive.” 

“Their  feeling  was  that  it  would 
awaken  some  people  and  hopefully 
stimulate  some  action,”  he  remarked. 

Publishers  Express 
signs  pact  with 
Atlanta  papers 

The  alternate  delivery  system. 
Publishers  Express,  announced  that 
it  has  recently  signed  a  letter  of  intent 
with  the  Atlanta  Journal  tfe  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  will  deliver  magazines, 
catalogs,  advertising  materials  and 
other  products  in  the  greater  Atlanta 
area. 


FNN,  Infotech 
name  directors 

Allan  R.  Tessler  and  Alan  J. 
Hirschfield,  who  have  been  serving  as 
co-chief  executives  of  Infotechnology 
and  Financial  News  Network  since 
October  1990,  have  been  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  both  companies. 

Both  companies  are  under  Chapter 
1 1  reorganization  of  the  federal  bank¬ 
ruptcy  code.  Hirschfield  and  Tessler 
said  they  plan  to  present  a  restructur¬ 
ing  plan  to  the  court  this  fall. 

FNN  recently  completed  the  sale  of 
its  cable  television  network  to  CNBC 
for  $154  million,  but  still  operates  its 
market  data  service  division,  which 
includes  FNN:  Data  Broadcasting 
and  its  49%  position  in  Shark  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Corp. 

Also  named  to  the  FNN  board  of 
directors  were  David  R.  Markin, 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Checker  Motors  Corp.  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Controls  Corp., 
who  also  joined  the  Infotech  board; 
and  Robert  J.  Lynch  Jr.,  president  of 
American  &  Foreign  Enterprises  Inc. 


AAF  board, 
officers  elected 

John  McMennamin,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/marketing  services.  Nestle 
USA,  Glendale,  Calif.,  and  Carlo  Vit- 
torini,  publisher.  Parade  Publications 
Inc.,  New  York,  have  assumed  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  American  Advertising 
Federation  as  national  chairman  and 
vice  chairman,  respectively. 

At  its  annual  meeting  the  AAF  also 
elected  several  new  members  to  its 
national  board  of  directors,  including: 
Jack  Connors,  president/worldwide. 
Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopo- 
lus,  Boston;  John  Kraft,  vice  chair¬ 
man/administration  and  finance,  Leo 
Burnett  Co.  Inc.,  Chicago;  Betty 
Hudson,  executive  vice  president/ 
corporate  communications,  NBC, 
New  York;  John  Avrett,  chairman, 
Avrett,  Free,  Ginsberg  Inc.,  New 
York;  Donald  Elliman  Jr.,  executive 
vice  president/marketing  group 
publisher.  Time  Inc.  Magazine  Co., 
New  York;  and  Carlos  Gutierrez, 
executive  vice  president/sales  and 
marketing,  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle 
Creek. 

In  addition,  Howard  Cogan,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  communications  at 
Ithaca  College  was  re-elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  AAF  academic  division, 
marking  the  first  time  a  chairman  of 
that  division  has  been  re-elected  to  a 
second  one-year  term. 


Legal 
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public  concern  .  .  .  There  is  a  clear 
public  policy  interest  in  making  all  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  safety  of 
this  human  prosthesis  available  to  the 
public  at  large.” 

The  Mercury  News  also  has  asked 
that  a  judge  examine  the  sealed  data 
to  determine  what  parts  of  them  could 
be  released  to  the  public  without  jeo¬ 
pardizing  Dow  Comings  trade  se¬ 
crets. 

Seattle  Times 
donates  $20,000 
to  library 

The  Seattle  Times  Co.  has  donated 
$20,000  to  the  Seattle  Public  Library 
system  to  establish  a  special  collec¬ 
tion  area  for  adults  learning  to  read 
and  second-language  students. 

Called  the  Seattle  Times  Reading 
Place,  the  spaces  will  be  in  the  main 
downtown  library  and  nine  branches. 

In  the  belief  that  new  readers  and 
second-language  students  have  spe¬ 
cial  needs,  Becky  Allen,  literary  coor¬ 
dinator  for  the  public  library,  visited 
libraries  with  some  students  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  they  responded  to  the 
existing  system  and  to  find  out  what 
would  make  the  library  more  accessi¬ 
ble,  inviting  and  easy  to  use. 

“We  found  that  new  readers  and 
second-language  students  select 
books  differently  than  other  library 
users  and  are  interested  in  different 
subjects,”  she  noted. 

For  example,  Allen  and  her  staff 
learned  that  new  readers  find  it  hard 
to  read  the  titles  sideways  on  the 
book’s  spine.  Special  shelves  were 
built  to  display  front  book  jackets. 

To  further  help  those  readers  locate 
books,  simple  word  labels  such  as 
“sports”  and  “people”  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  for  general  categories  instead 
of  call  letters,  she  added. 

New  TMC  weekly 

The  Californian,  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Southwest  Riverside  County  in 
Southern  California,  has  introduced 
the  California  Extra,  a  new  weekly. 

Advertising  manager  George  Mar¬ 
tin  said  the  Extra  provides  total  mar¬ 
ket  coverage  for  the  key  cities  of 
Temecula  and  Murrieta  and  includes 
editorial  matter,  features  and  local 
entertainment  and  activities. 

SDR  newspapers  are  owned  by  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  of  Chicago. 
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Teacher’  columnists  offer  writing  advice 

NSNC  meeting  also  features  an  awards  banquet  and  a  vote  to  keep 
Lindley,  Tammeus,  Harden,  and  Hill  as  organization  officers 


By  David  Astor 

“All  people  who  write  columns, 
whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  are 
teachers.” 

These  were  the  words  of  journalism 
professor  Dr.  George  Arnold  as  he 
opened  a  session  at  the  recent 
National  Society  of  Newspaper  Col¬ 
umnists  convention  in  Huntington, 
W.Va. 

The  NSNC  panelist,  a  former 
newspaperman  who  teaches  at  Mar¬ 
shall  University’s  W.  Page  Pitt 
School  of  Journalism  in  Huntington, 
went  on  to  tell  attendees  that  they  are 
“models”  for  college  students  who 
“steal  liberally  from  your  styles  until 
they’ve  developed  their  own.” 

There  was  also  plenty  of  teaching 
going  on  during  the  NSNC  session, 
with  speakers  offering  an  enormous 
amount  of  advice  and  opinions  about 
what  makes  for  good  column  writing. 

Panelist  Ernie  Salvatore,  for 
instance,  said  the  best  columnists  are 
always  thinking  about  ideas  for  their 
next  pieces  and  what  approaches  to 
take  with  them. 

“If  you  are  writing  four  columns  a 
week,  it’s  still  a  seven-day-a-week 
job,”  said  the  Huntington  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  Gannett  News  Service 
(GNS)  sports  columnist.  “It  should 
be  the  most  important  thing  in  your 
life  besides  your  family.” 

He  added  that  columnists  ought  to 
take  a  variety  of  approaches  in  their 
work.  For  Salvatore,  this  might  mean 
offering  commentary  one  day,  an 


Mike  Harden 


Mary  Ann  Lindley 


interview  another,  and  short  items  in 
a  third  piece. 

“People  who  write  with  the  same 
voice  tend  to  wear  you  [the  reader] 
out,”  commented  Salvatore,  who 
estimated  that  he  has  written  about 
28,000  columns  in  the  last  40  years  or 
so. 

“It’s  no  fun  [for  the  writer]  being 
predictable,”  added  Palm  Beach  Post 
columnist  Ron  Wiggins  from  the  audi¬ 
ence.  “You  have  to  surprise  yourself 
if  you  want  to  surprise  readers.” 

Another  panelist.  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Gazette  columnist/political 
cartoonist  Jim  Dent,  said  good  writers 
“take  their  own  approach.” 

He  recalled  an  NSNC  convention  a 
number  of  years  ago  during  which 
attendees  were  given  the  same  idea 
and  set  of  facts  and  asked  to  write  a 
column.  No  two  pieces  ended  up 
being  similar,  said  Dent. 

Wallace  (Ed)  Knight  —  who  has 
been  a  Marshall  journalism  professor, 
newspaper  writer,  poet,  novelist,  and 
more  —  offered  “three  quick  rules” 
for  column  writing. 

“One  is  to  get  out  of  the  of¬ 
fice  .  .  .  and  ask  questions,”  stated 
the  panelist.  “You  can't  write  a 
decent  column  if  you  stay  in  and  wait 
for  things  to  trickle  into  you.” 

The  second  rule  is  to  “spend  very 
little  time  writing  about  your  personal 
reactions  to  things,”  continued 
Knight,  and  the  third  is  to  “stay 


away”  from  columns  based  on  “odd” 
or  “funny”  items  which  come  from 
sources  such  as  the  AP  wire. 

“Talk  to  people,”  said  Knight,  a 
writing  and  editing  coach  for  the  Ash¬ 
land  (Ky.)  Daily  Independent.  “Stir 
up  a  story  of  your  own,  so  you  gen¬ 
erate  the  AP  ‘bright.’” 

Several  people  expressed  disagree¬ 
ment  with  Knight’s  second  rule,  not¬ 
ing  that  many  readers  expect  and 
want  to  hear  what  columnists  think. 
“I  don’t  see  how  you  can  stay  away 
from  personal  reflections,”  said 
NSNC  president  Mary  Ann  Lindley, 
a  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat  and 
KRTN  News  Wire  writer  speaking 
from  the  audience. 

Knight  responded  that  columnists 
“have  to  have  some”  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  opinions  in  their  writing  but  that 
the  opinions  of  others  should  be 
sought  and  possibly  included  as  well. 

Touching  on  another  Knight  point, 
Huntington  Herald-Dispatch  associ¬ 
ate  editor/columnist  Jim  Casto  said 
columnists  need  to  not  only  get  out 
and  talk  to  people  but  read  as  much 
material  as  they  can,  including  books. 

Among  the  things  columnists 
should  also  read  are  other  columns, 
noted  Salvatore.  The  sports  journalist 
said  he  learned  a  lot  in  his  youth  per¬ 
using  pieces  by  people  such  as  Jimmy 
Cannon,  Damon  Runyon,  and  Red 
Smith. 

Another  thing  columnists  should 
read  is  the  weekly  papers  in  their 
states,  said  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
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Leader's  Steve  Clark  from  the  audi¬ 
ence.  He  noted  that  small  stories  in 
these  community  publications  can 
often  be  expanded  into  very  interest¬ 
ing  columns. 

Clark  recalled  a  small,  straightfor¬ 
ward  news  item  he  saw  in  a  weekly 
about  a  bobcat  biting  a  woman.  After 
doing  some  digging,  the  News  Leader 
columnist  learned  that  the  bobcat  had 
been  hit  by  a  car  and  the  woman  and 
another  person  had  put  the  uncon¬ 
scious  animal  in  their  auto  to  try  to  get 
it  medical  attention.  Several  other 
events  ensued,  culminating  with  the 
bobcat  waking  up  and  attacking  the 
Good  Samaritan. 

“Columns  that  work  best  deal  with 
people,  places,  and  things  rather  than 
concepts,  ideas,  and  emotions,” 
commented  Casto,  although  he  added 
that  there  are  a  small  number  of  writ¬ 
ers  —  such  as  Ellen  Goodman  of  the 
Boston  Globe  and  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  —  who  do  the  latter 
kind  of  column  well. 

Casto,  who  hosted  the  NSNC  con¬ 
vention,  noted  that  America’s  col¬ 
umns  run  the  gamut  in  content  and 
style.  He  stated,  “There  is  no  easy 
way  to  define  what  a  column  is.  ‘Dear 
Abby’  [of  Universal  Press  Syndicate] 
is  a  columnist,  George  Will  [of 
WPWG]  is  a  columnist,  and  there’s 
plenty  of  room  for  columnists  in 
between.” 

Writing  in  a  June  30  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch  column,  Casto  also  observed 
that  there  is  “a  distinct  resurgence  of 
local  column  writing  in  the  nation’s 
newspapers  ....  The  explanation  is 
very  simple:  editors  have  figured  out 
that  readers  like  columns  and  espe¬ 
cially  like  those  that  address  local 
matters  —  something  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists  can’t  do.” 

How  do  the  current  crop  of  colum¬ 
nists,  whether  local  or  syndicated, 
compare  with  those  of  earlier  years? 

“There’s  good  stuff  today,  and 
there  was  good  stuff  then,”  said 
Knight.  “Today  the  writing  is  a  little 
glitzier  and  flashier  —  and  perhaps  a 


Richard  Des  Ruisseaux 

little  more  superficial  —  than  the 
writing  of  30,  40,  or  50  years  ago  but 
not  necessarily  worse  or  better.  It 
reflects  the  times  .  .  .  .” 

Salvatore  mentioned  that  one  thing 
making  it  harder  for  today’s  colum¬ 
nists  is  that  many  newspapers  are 
becoming  more  feature-oriented. 
This,  he  told  NSNC  attendees,  means 
that  other  parts  of  the  paper  are  now 
“taking  a  lot  of  your  material.” 

Another  difficulty  for  today’s  col¬ 
umnists  as  well  as  for  newspapers  in 
general,  noted  several  speakers,  is  the 
shrinking  percentage  of  Americans 
interested  in  and  capable  of  reading. 

For  those  people  who  do  read  col¬ 
umnists,  Knight  said  there  are  many 
good  ones  to  be  found  at  smaller 
papers. 

Arnold  observed,  “I  enjoy  local 
columnists  the  most  ....  And  I 
think  humor  is  the  hardest  form  of 
writing.” 

The  session  was  moderated  by 
Kansas  City  Star  and  New  York  Times 
News  Service  columnist  Bill  Tam¬ 
meus,  who  is  also  vice  president  of 
NSNC. 

Speaking  of  officers,  it  was  decided 
at  the  NSNC  business  meeting  the 
next  day  that  all  will  remain  in  their 
present  positions  for  another  year. 

This  means  Lindley  is  still  presi¬ 
dent;  Tammeus,  vice  president;  Mike 
Harden  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
and  Scripps  Howard  News  Service, 
secretary;  and  Bob  Hill  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  GNS,  trea¬ 
surer. 

Harden  will  also  handle  the  NSNC 
newsletter,  succeeding  Courier-Jour- 
nal  copy  editor  and  former  columnist 
Richard  Des  Ruisseaux  in  that  capac¬ 
ity. 

Des  Ruisseaux,  the  former  long¬ 
time  NSNC  president,  told  attendees 
that  his  Courier-Journal  and  teaching 
commitments  have  made  it  harder  for 
him  to  devote  as  much  time  to  the 
organization  as  in  the  past. 

“And  it’s  time  for  me  to  get  out  of 
the  way,”  he  added.  “It  deprives 


others  from  getting  involved  .... 
The  organization  has  to  grow  to 
survive  .  .  .  .  ” 

Indeed,  there  was  discussion  at  the 
meeting  about  the  need  to  attract  new 
members.  The  14-year-old  NSNC  — 
based  at  P.O.  Box  22668,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40252  —  currently  has  about  150 
members,  although  many  can’t  make 
it  to  the  annual  conventions. 

Des  Ruisseaux  was  voted  NSNC 
president  emeritus  after  being 
thanked  and  praised  for  his  work  with 
the  organization. 

In  another  vote,  the  NSNC  decided 
to  raise  the  entry  fee  for  its  annual 
column  competition  from  $10  to  $15 
to  have  a  better  chance  of  breaking 
even  on  contest  costs. 

These  costs  include  postage,  the 
stoneware  plaques  all  winners 
receive,  and  the  $300,  $200,  and  $100 
prizes  given  to  first-,  second-,  and 
third-place  finishers. 

The  latest  contest  winners  from 
among  288  entrants  were  announced 
at  a  banquet  the  night  before. 

Amy  Pagnozzi  of  the  New  York 
Post  topped  the  general-interest  cate¬ 
gory  for  papers  of  more  than  75,000 
circulation,  with  Carol  Mueller  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  second,  Rick 
Anderson  of  the  Seattle  Times  third, 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Doug  Robarchek 


‘Born  Loser’  creator  is  dead  at  70 


“The  Born  Loser”  creator  Art  San- 
som  has  died  in  Cleveland  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  70. 

Sansom  did  his  26-year-old  comic 
for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
which  now  distributes  it  to  more  than 
1,200  papers.  His  son  and  longtime 
collaborator.  Chip,  39,  will  continue 
the  strip. 

The  Art-Chip  team  won  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society’s  best 
humor  strip  award  in  1988  and  1991. 

Sansom  began  his  career  at  NEA  in 


Art  Sansom 


1945,  after  graduating  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  with  a  degree  in 
art.  He  collaborated  on  comics 
penned  by  other  cartoonists  until 
starting  “Loser”  in  1965. 

“‘The  Born  Loser’  has  become  a 
classic  American  character,”  said 
NEA  editorial  director  David  Hen- 
din.  “Art  was  a  genius  whose  gift  was 
to  help  us  laugh  at  our  own  foibles.” 


A  switch  for  Schram 

The  twice-weekly  political  column 
by  Martin  Schram  has  moved  from 
United  Media’s  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  to  UM’s  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  package. 

Schram  is  also  a  commentator  for 
Cable  News  Network,  a  guest  panel¬ 
ist  on  CNN’s  The  Capital  Gang,  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Created  three  famous  story  strips 


The  creator  of  “Rex  Morgan, 
M.D.,”  “Judge  Parker,”  and  “Apart¬ 
ment  3-G”  has  died  in  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.,  after  a  long  battle  with  lung 
cancer. 

Dr.  Nicholas  P.  Dallis,  who  was  79, 
started  “Rex”  in  1948,  “Judge”  in 
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1952,  and  “3-G”  in  1961.  They  now 
appear  in  approximately  450, 250,  and 
150  newspapers,  respectively,  and 
will  be  continued  by  their  creator’s 
longtime  assistants,  according  to 
North  America  Syndicate. 

The  New  York  City-born  Dallis 
(profiled  in  E&P,  June  29,  1985) 
worked  as  a  psychiatrist  before 
entering  the  cartoon  field.  He 
addressed  various  medical,  social, 
and  moral  issues  in  his  continuity 
comics  while  also  offering  entertain¬ 
ment. 

His  award-winning  work  inspired 
intense  loyalty  among  many  readers, 
who  periodically  forced  newspapers 
to  reinstate  the  strips  after  they  had 
been  replaced. 


Coverage  of  the  NSNC  convention 
will  continue  in  next  week's  issue. 


Jim  Costo 


(Continued  from  page  33) 
and  Tom  Dennis  of  the  Duluth  \ 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune  and  Dan  Rod- 
ricks  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
garnering  honorable  mentions. 

In  the  under  75,000-circulation 
area,  Clayton  Hardiman  of  the 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle  was 
first,  Pat  Brockenborough  of  the 
Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun  was  second, 
Charles  Levendosky  of  the  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Star-Tribune  was  third,  and 
Peter  Genovese  of  the  Central  New 
Jersey  Home  News,  Kathryn  Hutson 
of  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  Lindley  received  honor¬ 
able  mentions. 

For  humor  columns,  winners  in  the 
more  than  75,000-circulation  cate¬ 
gory  were  Doug  Robarchek  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  first;  Bob  Morris 
of  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  second;  Jim 
Kershner  of  Washington’s  Spokes¬ 
man-Review/Spokane  Chronicle, 
third;  and  Erik  Lacitis  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  Peter  Leo  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  and  Colin  McEnroe  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  honor¬ 
able  mentions. 

For  under-75, 000-circulation 
humor,  winners  were  Lynn  Bartels, 
the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  first;  Jerry 
Zezima,  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  second;  and  Mike  Henderson, 
the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  third. 

And  in  the  items  category,  the  win¬ 
ners  were  Robarchek,  first;  Mike 
Deupree,  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette,  second;  and  “Page  Six”  col¬ 
umnists  Frank  DiGiacomo  and 
Timothy  McDarrah,  the  New  York 
Post,  third. 

Some  of  the  above  recipients  have 
news  service  affiliations.  Robar- 
chek’s  columns,  for  instance,  are  with 
KRTN,  while  Zezima’s  work  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service. 

The  NSNC  also  gave  out  its  Sitting 
Duck  Awards  for  easy  journalistic 
targets.  Roseanne  Barr  was  first,  Dan 
Quayle  came  in  second,  and  Saddam 
Hussein,  third. 
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national  editor  of  Washingtonian 
magazine. 

The  liberal  Schram  has  also  been 
national  affairs  correspondent  at  the 
Washington  Post,  associate  and  Sun¬ 
day  editor  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Sunday  editor  at  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  and  Washington 
bureau  chief  and  a  reporter  at  News- 
day.  He  has  authored  two  books. 


Hiring  at  Newhouse 

Newhouse  News  Service  has  hired 
Pittsburgh  Press  reporter  Mary  Kane 
to  cover  social  trends  and  issues. 

Kane,  29,  is  a  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  graduate  who  went  on  to 
become  a  reporter  for  UPI  and  the 
Cincinnati  Post. 

Two  other  people,  Joan  Connell 
and  Beth  Frerking,  are  joining  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  NNS  in 
August. 

Connell  —  who  will  cover  religion, 
ethics,  and  morality — has  been  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  the  paper 
twice  won  the  “best  religion  section 
in  the  nation”  award  from  the  Relig¬ 
ion  Newswriters  of  America. 

The  43-year-old  journalist  has  also 
worked  for  other  papers,  including  a 
stint  as  a  reporter,  features  editor, 
and  arts  editor  at  the  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald. 

Connell  has  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
English  from  the  State  University  of 
New  York  in  Buffalo  and  a  certificate 
in  Asian  studies  from  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  where  she  was  a  Gannett 
Fellow.  Connell  also  had  summer  fel¬ 
lowships  at  Duke  University  and  Yale 
University,  where  she  studied  com¬ 
parative  religion  and  ethics. 

Frerking  —  who  will  cover  family, 
children,  and  education  issues  for 
NNS  —  is  the  Washington  bureau 
chief  at  the  Denver  Post. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Post  five  years 
ago,  Frerking  was  an  award-winning 
reporter  for  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
and  Palestine  (Texas)  Herald-Press. 

Frerking  is  an  honors  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 


Ladies  and  Gentilemen !  I  invite 
you  to  stand  ^d  join  in  the 
Pled^  or  AltegTance  to  tnefl^! 
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MOTHER  V,  A  W- 
teaivolp  crack  addict 
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OR  WE  MCiHT  HWE 
DIED  M  THAT 
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Curtis'  by  Ray  Billingsley  of  King  Features  Syndicate  has  become  the  latest  of  an 
increasing  number  of  comic  strips  to  take  on  real-life  issues.  This  spring,  for 
instance,  Sally  and  Ted  in  'Sally  Forth'  by  Greg  Howard  of  North  America 
Syndicate  discussed  how  they  were  too  tired  and  busy  to  have  sex,  and  the  title 
character  in  'Luann'  by  Greg  Evans  of  NAS  hod  her  first  period.  Also,  breast¬ 
feeding  was  treated  openly  in  'For  Better  or  For  Worse'  by  Lynn  Johnston  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  (whose  'Doonesbury'  by  Garry  Trudeau  has  addressed 
real-life  issues  for  years).  Later  this  month,  there  will  be  a  blackout  and  some 
vandalism  in  the  'Curtis'  neighborhood. 


OearCdMn?  ,  ,,, 

Rfi(^rd«os  +ne 
exclusion  o? 


This  Sunday  'Lyttle  Women'  strip  by  Kathryn  LeMieux  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
mentions  the  Calvin  character  in  'Calvin  and  Hobbes'  by  Bill  Watterson  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate.  LeMieux's  comic  (shown  in  part)  ends  with  Amy  Taylor 
peering  at  Calvin's  clubhouse  through  her  binoculars  and  announcing  to  Irene 
Lyttle  that  'the  dude's  gone  on  vacation'  —  a  reference  to  Watterson's  current 
nine-month  sabbatical. 


In  September,  Joe  Hallinan  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  will  join  NNS  to 
cover  regulatory  agencies. 

The  30-year-old  Hallinan  —  who 
has  covert  law,  government,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  more  —  won  the  1991  Pulit¬ 
zer  Wze  for  investigative  journalism 
for  a  project  on  medical  malpractice 
in  Indiana.  He  has  also  received  state 
awards. 

Hallinan  is  a  magna  cum  laude  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  has  done  graduate  work  at 
Indiana  University  in  computer- 
assisted  journalism  and  medical 
reporting. 

NNS,  which  is  marketed  to  non- 
Newhouse  papers  by  the  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation, 


'Gasoline  Alley'  by  Jim  Scancarelli  of 
theme  throughout 


Tribune  Media  Services  had  a  patriotic 
the  week  of  July  4. 


also  reported  that  national  correspon¬ 
dent  Jonathan  Tilove  will  devote  most 
of  the  next  several  months  to  covering 
race  relations  and  other  multicultur^ 


Creators  on  campus 

A  dozen  cartoonists  will  be  dis¬ 
cussing  their  work  and  profession 
during  a  July  27  appearance  at  Saddle¬ 
back  College  in  Mission  Viejo,  Calif. 

The  syndicated  ones  include  “Mar- 
maduke”  creator  Brad  Anderson  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  “Drabble” 
creator  Kevin  Fagan  of  UFS,  “The 
Family  Circus”  creator  Bil  Keane  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  his  assistant 
and  son  Jeff  Keane,  “Baby  Blues” 
co-creator  Rick  Kirkman  of  Creators 
Syndicate,  “Momma”/“Miss  Peach” 
creator  Mell  Lazarus  of  CS,  “Biogra¬ 
phy”  cartoonist  Steve  McGarry  of 
UFS,  “The  Wizard  of  Id”  artist  Brant 
Parker  of  North  America  Syndicate, 
and  “Baby  Blues”  co-creator/ 
“Nancy”  cartoonist  Jerry  Scott  of  CS 
and  UFS. 

The  event  is  being  organized  by  the 
Southern  California  Chapter  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society. 
Lazarus  is  NCS  president. 
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Award 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


and  new  uses  for  existing  products” 
from  used  paper  and  paperboard,  he 
said. 

Huss,  a  “long-time  industry  bene¬ 
factor  whose  association  with  the 
industry  extends  over  60  years,”  is 
Champion  International  Corp.  honor¬ 
ary  vice  chairman  and  earlier  served 
as  Hoerner  Waldorf  Corp.  chairman. 

The  winner  will  receive  the  award 
at  the  API  President’s  Forum,  Nov.  I , 
in  San  Diego.  A  committee  of  techni¬ 
cal  professionals  will  evaluate 
entries.  Awards  will  be  given  only  in 
years  when  accomplishment  is 
deemed  significant.  Applicants  may 
be  individuals  or  groups,  with  com¬ 
pleted  or  ongoing  research.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  contact,  Thomas  Kraner  at 
API  (260  Madison  A ve.,  N.Y.  I(X)I6). 


Youth 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  paper,  sponsored  by  Youth 
Communication,  addresses  the  con¬ 
cerns  and  reflects  the  lifestyles  of 
teenagers  of  diverse  backgrounds. 
The  students  working  on  the  project 
came  up  with  story  ideas  to  cover 
issues  such  as  AIDS,  peer  pressure, 
stress,  violence,  the  environment  and 
materialism. 

The  program  counts  on  the  volun¬ 
teer  work  of  professional  editors  and 
reporters  who  guide  the  students  to 
investigate,  write  and  edit  their  sto¬ 
ries. 

Mentors  for  the  premiere  issue 
came  from  USA  Today,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  several  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations. 

Youth  Communication  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1977  in  Chicago  as  a  city¬ 
wide,  youth-written  newspaper.  The 
organization  has  grown  to  include  a 
network  of  newspapers,  as  well  as  the 
Youth  News  Service,  a  news-gather¬ 
ing  operation  and  community  press 

attemed  after  the  Associated  Press. 


Literacy  group 
honors  newspaper 

A  Washington  state  literacy  group 
has  cited  the  Longview  Daily  News 
for  the  diversity,  quality  and  quantity 
of  its  reading  development  programs. 


Punctuation 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


verted  an  introductory  science  text¬ 
book  to  include  extra  spaces.  Of  the 
students  who  used  the  text,  37% 
received  an  A  or  B  for  the  course, 
while  only  21%  of  those  who  used  the 
non-converted  textbook  got  high 
marks.  Only  12%  of  the  students  who 
used  the  new  text  failed  or  dropped 
the  course,  while  20%  who  used  the 
standard  text  did  fail  or  drop. 


Alternate 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


three  Florida  counties  into  one  book. 
The  Complete  Phone  Book,  to  run 
against  Southern  Bell’s  three  books. 

It  bought  home  phone  numbers 
from  Southern  Bell,  added  local  infor¬ 
mation,  sold  business  listings,  con¬ 
tracted  for  typesetting  and  printing, 
and  used  300  temporary  workers  from 
a  labor  service  to  deliver  245,000 
books  in  six  days. 

The  books  cost  $2.28  each  to  print 
and  15i  to  deliver,  with  a  three-per¬ 
son  crew  delivering  800  books  a  day. 
In  rural  areas,  U.S.  mail  cost  470 
each. 

Davis  said  the  phone  book  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  “a  complement”  to  the 
newspaper. 

“For  years  newspapers  have  sold 
against  the  phone  book,”  Davis  said, 
“but  with  the  economy,  people  are 
thinking  about  other  things  [for 
revenue].  This  is  one  of  them.” 

Asked  whether  alternate  delivery 
was  luring  advertisers  to  abandon 
run-of-press  newspaper  advertising — 
cannabilizing  the  mainstay  of  the 
business — Wenz  of  TADS  said, 
“That  competition  is  going  to  be  there 
whether  we  deliver  it  or  not.  It’s  going 
to  get  delivered — with  or  without 
us.” 


Arrest 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


plunked  onto  her  chest  before  scur¬ 
rying  away. 

Following  the  series,  Bollinger 
explained  in  a  first-person  account 
why  she  had  written  Benji’s  story. 

“The  overriding  issue,  and  the 
point  of  the  whole  series,  is:  There  are 
thousands  of  Benjis  out  there.  If  we 
can  better  understand  who  they  are 
and  why  they  do  what  they  do,  we  can 
work  toward  a  solution.” 


Campus 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Broncho,  who  plans  to  go  to  law 
school.  “In  this  case,  all  of  the  people 
from  Fort  Hall  spoke  out.  In  that  way, 
the  controversy  helped.  We  learned 
from  it.  We  know  that  we  have  to  get 
along  in  both  worlds,  if  you  want  to 
get  things  accomplished. 

“We  didn’t  have  any  problem  with 
Amyllen  Bodily.  She  was  pretty 
open-minded.  She  was  doing  her  job. 
It  wasn’t  wrong  for  her  to  print  the 
cartoon.  We  just  wanted  her  to  take 
us  into  consideration  before  doing 
something  like  that.” 

Bodily,  who  is  headed  next  fall  for 
Sangamon  State  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  to 
get  a  master’s  degree  in  public  affairs 
reporting,  thought  the  experience  was 
a  positive  one. 

“We  got  to  know  the  Indians,”  she 
said.  “Kristy  and  1  developed  a  real 
good  working  relationship.  We  got  it 
worked  out.  We  agree  to  disagree. 

“If  you  don’t  let  people  speak,  you 
never  grow.” 

Ex-reporter  charged 
with  making 
obscene  calls 

A  former  Southern  California 
newspaper  reporter  was  charged 
recently  with  62  counts  of  making 
obscene  and  threatening  phone  calls 
to  five  women,  four  of  them  former 
co-workers. 

Kevin  Scattareggia,  33,  a  former 
sportswriter  for  the  San  Diego  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Escondido  Times-Advo- 
cate,  was  arrested  after  the  telephone 
company  tapped  the  phones  of  three 
Times-Advocate  employees  he  was 
calling,  said  Detective  Rick  Hardy  of 
the  Escondido  Police  Department. 

According  to  police  records,  one  of 
the  alleged  victims  filed  a  report  in 
February  complaining  she  had 
received  obscene  calls  for  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Hardy  said  Scattareggia  is  believed 
to  have  made  many  more  illegal  calls 
than  he  is  charged  with. 

“But  we  didn’t  feel  we  had  enough 
evidence  to  prosecute  him  on  the 
others,”  the  officer  added. 

The  fifth  alleged  victim  was  the 
wife  of  a  former  T-A  worker,  the 
detective  disclosed. 

The  charges  are  misdemeanors. 
Each  one,  upon  conviction,  is  punish¬ 
able  by  a  maximum  of  six  months  in 
jail  and  a  $1,000  fine.  Pending  his 
hearing,  Scattareggia  was  free  on  his 
own  recognizance. 
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In  A  Recession, 
The  Be^t  Defense  Is 
A  Good  Offense. 


Effects  of  Advertising  in  a  Recession  on  Sales 
(Indices)  375 


Companies  that  Maintained 
or  Increased  Advertising  in 
Both  1981  and  1982 

Companies  that  Eliminated 
or  Decreased  Advertising  in 
Both  1981  and  1982  jgg 
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1985 
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It’s  a  recession.  Your  instincts  demand  that  you  cut  the  ad  budget  But,  as  the 
McGraw-Hill  Research'  analysis  of  business-to-business  advertising  expenditures  during 
the  1981-82  recession  shows,  it’s  those  with  the  courage  to  maintain  or  increase  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  recession  who  reap  a  major  sales  advantage  over  their  compietitors  who  panic 

and  fall  back  into  a  defensive  posture. 
And  this  advantage  continues  to 
expand  long  after  the  recession  is  over. 

Recessions  last  an  average  of  11 
months,  but  any  advertising  decision 
made  during  one  can  have  permanent 
repercussions.  The  McGraw-Hill  study 
demonstrates  that  nervous  advertisers 
lose  ground  to  the  brave  and  can’t  gain 
it  back.  In  1980,  according  to  the  chart 
seen  here,  sales  indices  were  identical, 
but  by  1985  the  brave  had  racked  up  a 
3.2  to  1  sales  advantage.  A  similar 
study  done  by  McGraw-Hill  during  the 
1974-75  recession  corroborates  the 
1980’s  research. 

A  recession  is  the  single  greatest 
period  in  which  to  make  short-  and 
long-term  gains.  And,  surprisingly, 
increasing  advertising  modestly  during 
one  has  much  the  same  effect  on  your 
profits  as  cutting  advertising  does.  According  to  The  Center  for  Research  &  Development’s 
October  1990  study  of  consumer  advertising  during  a  recession,  advertisers  who  yield 
“to  the  natural  inclination  to  cut  spending  in  an  effort  to  increase  profits  in  a  recession  find 
that  it  doesn’t  work.’’"  This  study,’ relying  on  the  PIMS"  database,  also  uncovered  that 
aggressive  recessionary  advertisers  picked  up  4.5  times  as  much  market  share  gain  as  their 
overcautious  competitors,  leaving  them  in  a  far  better  position  to  exploit  the  inevitable 
recovery  and  expansion. 

Chevrolet  countered  its  competitors  during  the  1974-75  recession  by  aggressively 
beefing  up  its  ad  spending  and  attained  a  two  percent  market  share  increase.  Today,  two  share 
points  in  the  automotive  industry  are  worth  over  $4  billion.  Delta  Airlines  and  Revlon  also 
boosted  ad  spending  in  the  1974-75  recession  and  achieved  similar  results. 

Continuous  advertising  sustains  market  leadership.  And  it’s  far  easier  to  sustain 
momentum  than  it  is  to  start  it  up  again.  Consider  this  list  of  market  category  leaders: 
Campbell’s,  Coca-Cola,  Ivory,  Kelley,  Kodak,  Upton  and  Wrigley.  This  is  the  leadership 
list  for  1925.  And  1990.  These  marketers  have  maintained  a  relentless  commitment  to  their 
brands  in  both  good  times  and  bad.  Kellogg  had  the  guts  to  pump  up  its  ad  spending 
during  the  Great  Depression  and  cemented  a  market  leadership  it  has  yet  to  relinquish. 

These  are  the  success  stories.  Space  and  diplomacy  don’t  allow  the  mention  of  the 
names  of  those  who  lacked  gusto  and  chose  to  cut  their  ad  spending  in  recessionary  times. 

But  if  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  how  advertising  can  help  make  the  worst  of 
times  the  b«t  of  times,  please  write  to  Department  C,  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  666  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017,  enclosing  a  check  for  five  dollars. 
You  will  receive  a  booklet  covering  the  pertinent  research  done  on  all  the  ILS.  recessions_ 
since  1923.  Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


'  McGraw-Hill  Research,  1986.  ’  The  Center  for  Research  and  Development  ©1990. 

’  Profit  Impact  of  Market  Strategies,  The  Strategic  Planning  Institute,  Cambridge,  MA. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


900  voice  mail  personals.  No  invest¬ 
ment,  no  risk  trial  period.  Earn  up  to 
85%  of  net  revenues.  Call  Linda  at 
Peeke  LoanFax:  (800)  886-INFO. 


Joint  ventures  available  at  no  cost  for 
DIAL  &  DATE  at  1-900-4LOVERS,  CAR 
QUOTE  LINE  at  1-900-TRADE-IN,  or 
CLASSIFIED  LINE  at 
1-900-321-SELL.  Call  for  complete 
details  Communication  Management 
Service,  Inc.  at  1-800-233-7785. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


Over  1,500  programs  from  health  to 
horoscopes  and  many  more.  Call  us, 
we’re  the  best.  Free  information 
1-800-755-5898. 


CONGRESS 


Weekly  feature  on  your  lawmakers'  key 
votes,  plus  accountability  coverage  of 
their  travel,  campaign  finances,  incum¬ 
bency  protection.  ROLL  CALL  REPORT 
SYNDICATE,  1257B  National  Press. 
Washington,  DC  20045  or  call  (202) 
737-1888. 


We  are  audiotex  media  partners  to  the 
Washington  Post,  Time/Warner,  and 
Gannett.  Call  Linda  to  discuss  your' 
needs.  Peeke  Loanfax  l-(800) 
886-INFO. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today’s  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


"LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Will  mail 
anywhere  in  U.S.  or  Canada.  For  sample 
and  rates:  1-800-533-0073  or  (7(58) 
446-4082. 


A  man’s  home  is  his  hassle. 

Restaurant  Sign 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 

?:ood  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
or  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
tax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215:  (718)  788-8350. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


“Senior  Clinic.’’  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
“Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  2100  Benvoulin 
Road.  KELOWNA,  BC,  Canada  VIW 
2C7.  (604)  868-8603. 


SENIOR  TRAVEL 


GET  UP  &  GO!  a  monthly  travel  column 
researched  by  seniors,  written  by 
seniors  and  filled  with  deals  for  seniors, 
trips  and  tips  for  seniors,  and  senior- 
friendly  destinations.  From  the 
publishers  of  The  Mature  Traveler  news¬ 
letter.  For  details:  Get  Up  and  Go!,  PO 
Box  50820,  Reno,  NV  89513-0820  or 
call  (702)  786-7419. 


YOUTH 


I’VE  GOT  WHAT  YOU  NEED.  Artwise, 
that  is.  I’m  making  my  file  of  300  black 
and  white  illustrations  available  for  use. 
Call  (213)  482-8940  for  info'-mation  by 
mail  or  fax. 


YOUR  TIME,  a  caring,  sharing  some¬ 
times  humorous  weekly  column  for 
concerned  16-to-24  year  olds.  Inspir¬ 
ing,  youthful  writing  duo  with 
academic/career  counseling,  law, 
humor,  award-winning  journalism, 
college  teaching  and  great  parenting 
experience.  Samples:  YOUR  TIME,  PO 
Box  5041,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23455. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


CLASS  TFIED  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER  with  unique  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  product  on  sale  in  convenient 
stores,  newstands  and  supermarkets  in 
SW  Florida  seeks  business  partner  with 
$100  -  $200K  to  expand.  Prefer  active 
or  semi-retired  publishing  executive.  g20-8 
Company  has  great  potential  and  sure  p,|_ 
market  niche.  Phone  (813)  725-5388.  sterijn 

DON’T  QUIT  Ave^; 

Create  your  own  weekly,  monthly,  quar- 
terly,  annua!  (large  or  small);  do  market 
survey,  help  compile  first  issue,  sell  ad.  Ir 
Write-off  saves  pension  income.  Query  Cu| 
for  details:  The  Guardian  Enterprises, 

PO  Box  2044,  Hemet,  CA  92343. 
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NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
olanning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(57) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. _ _ 

Invest  In  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


’’1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
TO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (213)  459-8123 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  proper^,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights-, 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


History  never  looks  like  his¬ 
tory  when  you  are  living 
through  it.  It  always  looks 
messy,  emd  it  always  looks 
uncomfortable. 

John  W.  Gardner 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hm.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

TO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
TO  Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  &  Shoppers 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

TO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  A2  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ALTERNATIVE  NEWSPAPER 
Successful,  award-winning  semi¬ 
monthly  in  beautiful,  growing  area  of 
Northern  California.  Progressive  point 
of  view,  in-depth  reporting  on  issues, 
strong  arts  coverage.  Poised  for  next 
stage  of  growth.  Seek  investor  or  buyer 
to  Tund  expansion.  Write  Box  5385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Alaska-  8  profitable  weeklies.  Retiring. 
Some  owner  finance.  All  or  part.  John 
Lindauer  907-562-4684. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

PRICES  REDUCED! 

Three  paid  circulation  weeklies  priced 
for  quick  sale. 

GEORGIA;  Was  $250,000,  now 
$160,000.  Close  by  the  end  of  July  a 
must. 

GEORGIA:  Was  $120,000,  now 
$100,000.  Little  cash  required.  Owner 
anxious  to  retire. 

TENNESSEE:  Was  $350,000,  now 
$225,000.  Nice  real  estate  and  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  included.  Quick  close 
sought. 

We  also  have  other  properties  in  the 
DEEP  SOUTH  ready  for  a  quick  sale. 
Call  today. 

JIM  HALL  MEDIA  SERVICES 
P.O.  Box  1088 
Troy,  Alabama  36081 
(205)  566-7188. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


_ PERSONALS _ 

CAL  POLY/CSPA/SSA  REUNION 

Grads  of  1951-1990  workshop  prog¬ 
ram,  founded  by  Ralph  Alexander,  are 
holding  anniversary  BBQ  Aug.  3  in  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Rule  #6  waived  for  occas- 
sion.  Contact  Don  McCaleb  at  Cal  Poly 
(805-756-1511)  or  Steve  Harvey  at 
i^^^mjesj21^37j7083)^^^_ 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  prog¬ 
rams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Conversion/Sarnpling  Programs 
15  Years  Experience 
1-800-327-8463 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 

HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEViS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

Accurate  Illustrations,  Technical 
Drawings  and  Image-Processing. 
Camera-Ready  of  Negatives. 

4  Color  Separations. 
PierceAxiom'"  718-266-5428 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

Autokon  1000,  3.5  yrs.,  $30,000. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 

Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  Carfbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 

MAILROOM 

5  Sta-Hi  257S  Counter  Stackers. 
Contact  Ralph  Cantrell,  Mailroom 
Superintendent,  Kansas  City  Star.  Good 
conditioned,  well  maintained.  (816) 
234-4657. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

Mueller-Martini  Inserter.  3  into  One 
Model  227.  Mfgr.  Date,  with  or  without 
compensating  stacker. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 

PHOTOTYPESETTINQ 

Dewar  Discover  Ad-Makeup  Worksta¬ 
tion  including  all  software,  drivers  for 
Cg  9600  and  PS  printers,  on  an  Everex 
Step  386/20  PC  with  4  mb  memory  and 
73  mb  hard  drive,  $8,950. 

Tegra  XP  1000  with  Genesis  RIP,  8400 
emulation,  with  Mycrotek  interface, 
$6,900. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 


For  fast  responses 
to  your  Help  wanted  Ads 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  — 

E&P  _  _ 

ir  i#ii£  %L£mifS£U 

SERVICE 

The  newspaper  Industry's  24  hour  phone  resume  hotline 


YOU'RE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HIRING  PROCESS! 

Sav  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  inconvenient 
telephone  caiis.  Cone  are  the  days  of  uncomfort- 
abie  and  time-consuming  interviews.  The  e&p 
VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  is  an  automated 
audiotex  telephone  feature  that  allows  you  to  use 
a  simple  touch-tone  phone  to  review  applicants 
and  schedule  interviews. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

•  Enables  applicants  to  respond  to  your  E&P 
Help  Wanted  ad  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

•  Enables  you  to  review  and  respond  to  the 
applicants  phone  resumes  at  your  convenience. 

•  Relieves  you  from  having  to  answer  applicant 
phone  calls. 

•  Saves  you  time  —  and  time  is  money. 

•  Helps  you  to  fill  a  vacant  position  faster. 

•  Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  U.S.  mail 
and  the  restrictions  of  9  to  5  working  hours. 


CALL  NOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR 
THE  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE! 
PHONE:(212)  675-4380  FAX:(212)  929-1259 

FOR  A  FREE  RECORDED  DEMONSTRATION 
CALL  (212)  230-2225 


E&P  Classified 


40 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


LINOTRON  202,  Selectline  Perma  II 
RC  processor.  Mycrotek  1100  system; 
9  terminals,  4  floppy  disk  drives, 
controller,  interfaces.  All  complete  and 
in  good  working  condition.  All  manuals, 
accessories.  Make  offer.  (817) 
921-7427,  ask  for  Debra. 


PRESSES 


2  Martin  Splicers 
EC  Series  -  38” 

Martin  Automatic  Web  Guide  (4  Web) 
Mfgr.  Date:  Jan.  1988 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  JF-15 
Folder.  50  hp.  Brush  Dampeners,  Air 
Shafts 

•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-25 
Folder,  50hp. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


GOSS-PRICED  TO  SELL  NOW!  Can  be 
seen  running  in  our  floor  NOW— but 
must  be  moved  by  mid-August  to  make 
room  for  new  equipment.  Seven  SSC 
oilbath  units.  SSC  folder,  DEV  stacked 
unit,  SSC  folder,  DEV  stacked  unit,  3- 
color  Universal  UOP  365,  upper  for¬ 
mer,  ink  recycler  acumeter  gluer. 
Available  immediately.  SC  folder  (50 
HP  motor)  and  Count-o-veyor.  Call 
Steve  Jackson,  Paradise  Post  (916) 
877-4413. 


NEWS  KING  W/J6  folder,  20Hp.  motor; 
3  units  -  1968.  Process  camera,  other 
equip.  Please  contact  Barry  French, 
broker,  (508)  644-5772  or  (508) 
644-2026. 


PRICED  TO  SELL-GOSS  PRESS.  4  SC 
oil-bath  units  with  SC  folder  (50HP 
motor)  and  count-o-veyor  available 
immediately.  All  in  good  to  excellent 
condition.  ALSO,  7  SsC  oil-bath  units, 
SSC  folder,  DEV  stacked  unit,  3-color 
Universal  UOP  365,  upper  former,  6 
clutches,  ink  recycler,  acumeter  gluer- 
all  in  good  condition  and  can  be  seen 
running;  PRICED  TO  SELL  because  we 
must  move  these  units  off  our  floor  by 
mid-August.  Call  Steve  Jackson,  Para¬ 
dise  Post,  (916)  877-4413. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


2-Goss  4  highs  21  1/2  cutoff-SCC 
folders  splicers  optional.  Must  be 
running  in  excellent  condition  for 
inspection.  (516)  231-6060. 


HELP 

WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CHIEF  OPERATING  OFFICER/Assistant 
to  the  publisher  wanted  for  solid, 
successful.  Independently  owned,  six 
weekly  newspaper  group.  Looking  for  a 
highly  motivated  leader  wih  a  well- 
rounded  background  in  all  aspects  of 
weekly  publl^ing  including  bottom- 
line  responsibility.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  join  a  growth  oriented 
publishing  group  in  this  newly  created 
position.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  by  August  10  to  Jim  Gierke,  The 
Press-Journal,  PO  Box  466,  Louisiana, 
MO  63353. 


Customer  Service/Account  Supervisor 
for  national  newspaper  media 
company,  in  Chicago.  Bright,  amres- 
sive,  professional  Individual  needed  to 
supervise  client  account  activiW.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Lotus,  accounting,  billing  and 
credit  systems  in  a  newspaper  environ¬ 
ment  is  essential.  Must  be  detail 
oriented  and  possess  exceptional 
customer  service  skills.  Fax  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  312-644-2879. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1103 


Classified  Advsrtlsing 
(212)  675-4380 


GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  for  small 
Zone  2  daily  community  newspaper. 
Preferred  candidate  will  have  P  &  L 
experience  and  an  advertising;/ 
circulation  background.  Please  submit 
resume  together  with  cover  letter  detail¬ 
ing  why  you’d  be  right  for  this  lob 
(including  salary  history)  to:  Michael  C. 
Bush,  Park  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
550,  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14851. 


Search  extended  for  Director,  Manship 
School  of  Journalism,  Louisiana  State 
University  and  A  &  M  College.  Masters 
degree  required;  Ph.D.  and  professional 
media  experience  preferred.  Applica¬ 
tions  and  nominations  will  be  accepted 
until  July  31,  1991,  or  until  a  suitable 
candidate  is  selected.  Women  and 
minorities  are  especially  encouraged  to 
apply.  Anticipated  hire  date  is  August 
1991  or  January  1992.  Applications 
should  include  a  complete  curriculum 
vitae  and  the  names,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of  five  references. 
Correspondence  and  telephone  calls 
should  be  addressed  to  Kevin  Reilly, 
Chair,  Director  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Search  Committee,  Office  of  the 
Chancellor,  156  Thomas  Boyd,  Louisia¬ 
na  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70803-3103.  Phone:  (504) 
388-6977.  Louisiana  State  University 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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Immediate  opening  for  a  startup  weekly 
newspaper  (Zone  2).  Experienced 
executive  to  assume  full  management 
responsibilities  including  production, 
finance,  staffing,  advertising,  and 
equipment/computer  purchasing. 
Please  forward  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5410,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISINQ 


AD  MANAGER  needed  for  successful 
North  Carolina  community  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Expected  to  handle  accounts, 
lead  by  example,  train  staff.  Good  orga- 
nizor,  heavy  promotions  background 
expected.  Hiring  done  by  newspaper. 
Submit  resume,  cover  letter,  salaiy 
history  to:  Michael  Bush,  Park  News¬ 
papers,  P.O.  Box  550,  Terrace  Hill, 
Ithaca,  NY  14851. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGEMENT 

Mid  to  Large  sized  group-owned 
Weeklies/Shoppers  seek  candidates  in 
Zones  4,  5,  6,  &  7.  Candidates  should 
be  aggressive,  organized  effective 
communicators  with  previous  weekly/ 
shopper  experience.  Send  resume  w/ 
salary  history/requirements  to:  Box 
5413,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Growing  national  newspaper  company 
with  over  200  papers  needs  sales  direc¬ 
tors  for  dailies,  weeklies  and  shoppers 
in  various  locations  in  the  United 
States.  Caedidates  should  be  high  ener¬ 
gy,  experienced  marketing  people 
strong  In  special  sections  and  staff 
motivations.  We  offer  very  competitive 
compensation,  health  insurance,  401K 
and  the  opportunity  for  advancement 
with  one  of  America’s  fastest  growing 
media  companies.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter,  and  salary  history  to: 

Gene  A.  Hall,  Vice-president 
American  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  397 

Charles  City,  Iowa  50616 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 

Your  creative,  analytical  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills  along  with  a  minimum  of  3 
years  classified  sales  management 
experience  will  qualify  you  for  a  great 
opportunity  at  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
Send  resume  &  salary  history  to:  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Ron  Haas,  CAD,  1101 
Pacific  Ave.,  Dallas,  TX  75202. 

E4P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1050 


RETAIL 
ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
seeks  an  experienced,  result-oriented 
professional  to  manage  a  14  person 
Retail  Advertising  Department  includ¬ 
ing  4  office  support  personnel.  Quali- 
flM  candidates  will  have  minimum  of  3 
years  mananerial  experience  plus  5 
years  practical  Retail  Advertising 
background. 

Previous  experience  will  include; 

*  Proven  administrative,  organizational 
and  leadership  capabilities. 

*  Ability  to  train,  direct  and  motivate  by 
example. 

This  challenging  career  opportunity 
offers  a  competitive  salaiy  and  excellent 
fringe  benefit  package.  No  phone  calls 
please.  Send  confidential  resume  with 
salary  history  to: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
205  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 

Attn:  Human  Resources  Manager. 


One  of  America’s  fastest  growing  mark¬ 
ets  has  openings  in  the  retail  depart¬ 
ment  for  an  outside  sales  manager  and 
a  telemarketing  manager.  Both  posi¬ 
tions  require  experienced  team  leaders 
with  successful  track  records  in  compe¬ 
titive  markets.  Planning  and  identifying 
opportunities  are  paramount  to  the  new 
management  team  at  Newpaper  Agency 
Corporation.  For  more  information  call 
Tim  Rodriguez,  in  confidence,  at  (801) 
237-2718,  or  mail  resume  to  Newspap¬ 
er  Agency  Corp.  157  Regent  St.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  UT  84111. 


REGIONAL  DIRECTOR 
NEWSPAPER  SALES 
TV  Update  seeks  an  aggressive  dynamic 
individual  located  in  California  with  at 
least  ten  years  experience  In  newspaper 
advertising.  Ad  Director  experience 
preferred.  Good  communications  skills 
a  must.  Extensive  west  coast  travel 
required.  Strong  compensation  package 
offered.  Please  call  Dennis  O’Neill  at 
800-634-3419. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Asheville  Citizen-Times,  a 
,70,000-i-  daily  circulation  newspaper, 
seeks  an  experienced  retail  manager. 
Candidate  should  have  a  minimum  of 
4-5  years  experience,  with  ability  to 
.  hire,  train  and  develop  sales  personnel 
to  achieve  revenue  goals  monthly.  We 
are  searching  for  a  creative  individual 
bapable  of  making  major  account 
presentations  while  not  ignoring  the 
small  business  person.  Good  communi¬ 
cations  skills  a  must. 

Come  join  a  winning  team  at  a  growing 
and  dynamic  daily  newspaper  In  oeauti- 
ful  Western  North  Carolina.  Excellent 
salary  plus  bonus  with  benefits.  Send 
resume  to:  Don  Freeman,  VP/ 
Marketing,  Asheville  Citizen-Times,  PO 
Box  2090,  Asheville,  NC  28802  or  call 
704/252-5611,  ext.  564. _ 

People  who  cannot  find 
time  for  recreation  are 
obliged  sooner  or  later  to 
find  time  for  illness. 

John  Wanamaker 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISINQ 


New  Position.  Growing  upstate  NY  daily 
and  6  weeklies  needs  hands-on  mana¬ 
ger  to  develop  inside  and  outside  staff. 
Must  be  creative,  enthusiastic  and 
promotions  oriented.  We  offer  a  compe¬ 
titive  compensation  plan  along  with  a 
lifestyle  near  metro  area,  yet  close  to 
the  beautiful  Adirondack  Region. 

Send  resume  and  salary  histon  in  confi- 
dence  to:  Box  5415,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1060 


RETAIL  SUPERVISOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  retail  salesperson 
who  has  made  the  successful  transition 
to  management.  We  need  a  coach, 
trainer  and  creative  resource  for  our 
staff.  High  energy  and  personal  motiva¬ 
tion  to  succeed  are  essential. 

Position  reports  to  Retail  Manuer  and 
is  responsible  for  a  staff  of  T.  Good 
compensation  package. 

Bakersfield  Is  a  friendly  city  boasting 
affordable  housing  and  strong  growth. 
Contact  Bakersfield  Californian.  Human 
Resources,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield, 
CA  93302. 


ARTIQRAPHICS 


CREATIVE  SERVICES  MANAGER  -  The 
San  Antonio  Light  is  seeking  a  person  at 
senior  art  director  level  to  maintain  its 
award-winning  graphic  design  status 
and  manage  9  writers  and  designers,  a 

group  producing  retail  and  classified 
isplay  advertising,  collateral  materials, 
sales  presentations,  promotion 
campaigns  and  a  monthly  magazine. 
Experience  will  include  at  least  three 
years  managing  a  staff,  outstanding 
achievement  as  a  graphic  designer,  in- 
depth  knowledge  or  desktop  publishing 
and  print  production  and  superior  orga¬ 
nizational  skills.  Experience  in  the 
design  and  production  of  publications, 
promotion  materials,  and  other  collater¬ 
al  will  be  given  top  consideration. 
Compensation  commensurate  with 
experience.  Excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  three  samples  to  Promotion 
Department,  San  Antonio  Light,  P.O. 
Box  161,  San  Antonio,  TX  78291.  No 
phone  inquiries,  please. 


ORCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  Tribune  in  Fort  Pierce,  Florida  is 
accepting  applications  for  the  position 
of  circulation  director.  In  this  extremely 
competitive  market,  the  position 
requires  experienced  administrative 
skills  to  generate  sales  and  sales  reten¬ 
tion.  This  individual  must  have  a 
successful  track  record.  Salary  and 
bonus  is  based  on  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  references  to:  P.O. 
Box  69,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida  34954. 

Circulation  Promotion  Manager 

Major  Metropolitan  Daily  is  seeking  an 
experienced  and  innovative  promotion 
manager.  Candidate  must  possess  a 
strong  background  in  circulation  promo¬ 
tion,  be  currently  employed  in  the 
industry  and  be  able  to  accept  major 
responsibilities  immediately. 

We  are  looking  for  the  top  promotion 
person  in  the  industry  and  will  compen¬ 
sate  accordingly.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

The  Washington  Times 
3400  New  York  Avenue,  N.E. 
Washin^on,  D.C.  20002 
Attn:  Circulation  Director 

Please  no  phone  calls. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

European  Stars  and  Stripes 
Griesheim,  Germany 

We  publish  a  daily  newspaper  with  over 
100,000  circulation  and  are  seeking  an 
aggressive,  sales-oriented  executive 
with  proven  record  of  success  with 
newspaper  circulation  in  both  home 
delivery  and  single  copy  sales. 

Applicants  should  have  the  following 
qualifications: 

1.  A  minimum  of  five  years  circula¬ 
tion  management  experience  with  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  modern 
business  methods  and  sales  techniques  i 
in  newspaper  circulation  and 
promotions. 

2.  Excellent  executive  abilities, 
verbal  and  written  communication  skills 
and  computer  literacy. 

Compensation  includes  a  starting  salary 
of  $40,000  per  annum  plus  a  housing 
allowance,  group  insurance/medical 
and  military  PX/Commissary  privileges. 
Round  trip  relocation  expenses  paid. 
Three  year  renewable  service  agreement 
required. 

If  you  are  interested  call  our  New  York 
Office  (212)  620-3333,  for  an  applica¬ 
tion.  Submit  it  with  a  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  European  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Attn:  Civilian  Personnel  Office,  APO  NY 
09211-4211. 

Applications  must  be  received  or  post¬ 
marked  NLT:  29  July  1991. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
25,000  circulation  Zone  6  AM  looking 
for  experienced  newspaper  pro  to 
handle  number  two  position  in  51-posi- 
tion  editorial  department.  Successful 
applicant  must  have  either  experience 
as  managing  editor  at  smaller  paper  or 
as  city  editor  at  larger,  same  size  or 
similar  paper.  All  applications  held  in 
confidence.  Reply  to  Box  5412,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


Aggressive  city  reporter  needed.  We're 
looking  for  someone  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  at  a  small  (20,000  circulation)  but 
growing  S.F.  Bay  Area  daily  bent  on 
building  a  better  newspaper.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  pay  the  most,  but  the 
rewards  of  opportunity  and  creative 
freedom  will  come  to  experienced, 
perceptive  and  hard-hitting  people  who 
can  handle  atwthing  from  high  finance 
to  features.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  Rick  Jensen,  City  Editor, 
Daily  Republic,  Box  47,  Fairfield,  CA 


Bureau  Chief,  Copy  Editor 
17,000-upstate  New  York  seven-day 
a.m.  needs  outgoing  chief  to  head  our 
county-seat  bureau  office  and  a  top- 
notch  copy  editor  with  pagination  skills. 
Bureau  chief  needs  photo  skills  to  cover 
eight  communities  and  produce  a  week¬ 
ly  section.  Copy  editor  will  work  on  our 
universal  copy  desk.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Kevin  Polzin,  News  Editor,  The 
Leader,  34  W,  Pulteney  St.,  Corning, 
NY  14830. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Sought  for  13,000  Monday-Saturday 
daily  in  central  Illinois.  If  you  can  help 
make  a  good  paper  better,  we’d  like  to 
here  from  you.  Job  involves  editing  local 
copy,  page  layout,  assignments  and 
helping  direct  newsroom.  Must  have 
good  organizational  skills  and  be  able  to 
meet  deadlines.  Send  resume,  two  writ¬ 
ing  samples  and  layout  and  editing 
samples  to  Editor,  Daily  News,  Box 
370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 


HELP  WANTED 


CITY  EDITOR:lmmediate  opening  at 
16,000  6-day  PM,  Zone  5,  for  exper¬ 
ienced  journalist,  someone  who  knows ' 
what  people  want  to  read  and  isn’t  hung 
up  on  government  and  bureaucrats. 
Successful  candidate  will  be  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  phases  of  reporting, 
possess  a  working  knowledge  of  layout 
and  head-writing,  and  be  hungry  to  play 
a  leadership  role  in  a  competitive  news 
market.  Respond  to  Box  5411,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR 
National  trade  newspaper  needs  re¬ 
porter  for  business  news  about  gourmet 
foods  and  housewares.  We  need  a  free¬ 
lance  pro  who  can  generate  story  ideas 
and  deliver  assignments  on  time  on  a 
regular  basis.  Experience  in  gourmet 
foods,  wine,  or  high-end  housewares 
indust^  desirable.  Send  resume,  clips 
to  Editor,  Gourmet  News,  PO  Box 
1056,  Yarmouth,  ME  04096. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  24,000  AM  in 
Delaware’s  capital  seeks  news  copy 
editor  with  experience  in  layout  and 
headline  writing  on  a  small  daily  or 
quality  weekly.  Duties  are  varied  on  this 
quality-conscious,  well-focused  paper 
that  presents  itself  as  the  area’s  main 
source  for  local  news.  Send  resume, 
samples  of  work  to  News  Editor  Guy 
D’Astolfo,  Delaware  State  News.  PO  Box 
737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 


EDITORIAL 

We  are  looking  for  a  very  talented  writer 
with  at  least  three  years  experience  to 
join  our  staff.  If  you  would  like  to  work 
as  part  of  a  team  to  create  very  success¬ 
ful  books  about  health  and  fitness,  send 
us  your  resume  and  best  clips.  We  are 
located  in  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  only  one  hour  from  Philadelphia  and 
two  hours  from  NeyTfork  City.  (Company 
benefits  include 'a  corporate  fitness 
center  and  a  no-smoking  environment. 
Apply  to: 

Personnel  Dept. 

RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  East  Minor  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 
E.O.E. 


FULLTIME  EMPLOYMENT 
With  One  Of  The  Nation’s 
Most  Award  Winning  Newspapers 
For  The  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community. 

Offers: 

•  Competitive  Salary 

•  Superior  Benefits 

•  Comfortable  Working  Environment 

Candidate  must  have  experience  in 
Journalism  (writing  or  editing)  and  an 
awareness  of  the  complexity  of  the  gay 
and  lesbian  community.  Management 
skills  a  plus. 

For  Interview,  Send  Resume  To: 
PGN 

Tony  LombardoeAssociate  Publisher 
254  S.  nth  St. 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
Or  Call  (215)  625-8501 

PGN  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Immediate  opening  for  editor  of  4,500 
AM  daily  in  Cheboygan,  Michigan. 
Heavy  layout,  some  writing,  Mac  experi- 
ence  very  helpful.  Call  Rip 
616-627-7144. 

EXPERIENCED  BUSINESS  REPOR- 
TER:  Fast-growing  business  journal  in 
Central  Florida  seeks  energetic,  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  who  can  uncover  hard 
news  and  turn  it  into  compelling  copy. 
Minimum  2  years  business  reporting 
I  necessary.  Knowledge  of  Orlando  area  a 
plus.  Send  resume,  samples  to:  Editor, 
I  Orlando  Business  Journal,  1221  W. 
I  Colonial  Drive,  Suite  101,  Orlando,  FL 
32804.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR  needed  at  The  Sun 
Herald,  a  50,000-a.m.  Knight-Ridder 
paper  on  the  Miss.  Coast.  Should  have 
strong  background  in  graphics,  photo 
and  page  design,  with  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  technology.  Will  supervise  5 
photographers  and  1  artist.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Mike  Tonos, 
M.E.,  PO  Box  4567,  Biloxi,  MS 
39535-4567. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  NEWSPAPER  JOB?  Is 
it  worth  $5  to  you  to  avoid  the  common 
mistakes  that  block  thousands  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  from  finding  a  job  today?  My 
exclusive  report,  "The  Exacts  of  Life  in 
Newspaper  Hiring,"  written  from  the 
perspective  of  a  managing  editor  with 
40  years  of  hiring  experience,  tells  you 
the  crucial  things  you  need  to  know. 
Should  you  apply  to  large  papers  or 
small  ones?  Is  it  a  buyer’s  market?  Copy 
editors  vs.  reporters.  Your  salary 
requirements.  The  crucial  geographical 
factor.  What  about  the  weeklies?  And 
more.  All  the  essential  things  you  need 
to  know,  packed  into  a  single-spaced 
5-page  report.  Send  $5  to  Robert  A. 
Juran,  2051  Westmoreland  St.,  Falls 
Church,  VA  22043.  Order  yours  today! 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Experienced  newsroom  leader  sought 
for  award-winning  staff  on  growing 
Puget  Sound  area  weekly.  News  back¬ 
ground  essential  with  good  news  judge¬ 
ment  and  coaching  skills.  Must  have 
good  writing/editing  skills,  know  Macin¬ 
tosh  programs,  good  people  skills  and 
desire  to  be  leader  in  community.  Send 
resume,  news  philosophy  and  salary 
requirements  by  Aug.  1  to  Tom  Taylor, 
Peninsula  Gateway,  PO  Box  407,  Gig 
Harbor,  WA  98335. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  POSITION  on 
35,000  plus  daily  in  Zone  2  opening  in 
Fall.  Must  have  demonstrated  good 
management  and  editorial  skills.  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  hands-on  editor  who  really 
controls  cost.  Macintosh  editorial 
system.  Salary  $48,000  plus  bonus. 
Resume  in  strict  confidence  to  Box 
5414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  DESK  EDITOR 

The  Jersey  Journal  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  seasoned  copy  desk  pro 
who  has  strong  editing  and  layout  skills. 
We  are  a  growing  68,000  a.m.  daily  in 
Hudson  County,  NJ  in  the  highly 
competitive  New  York-New  Jersey 
metro-area. 

We’re  looking  for  an  editor  who  can 
design  section  fronts  and  inside  pages 
on  deadline.  A  versatile  desk  back¬ 
ground  preferred  for  fast-paced,  fully 
paginated  night  operation. 

If  interested,  send  letter,  resume  and 
tearsheets  of  layouts  to: 

Steve  Newhouse 
Editor 

The  Jersey  Journal 
30  Journal  Square 
Jersey  City,  NJ  07306 


NEWS  EDITOR-  Newsroom  feeder 
sought  for  small,  but  growing  daily  in 
competitive  Northeast  market.  Must 
I  have  good  makeup  skills,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  AP  style,  good  people- 
skills  and  an  ability  to  write  sinjing 
I  heads.  Clips,  references  to  Box  5377, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

'  Progressive  North  Central  Illinois  daily 
has  opening  for  a  general  reporter. 

'  Previous  newspaper  experience  and 
’  knowledge  of  local  government  helpful. 

I  Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Joyce  McCul¬ 
lough,  NewsTribune,  426  Second 
I  Street,  LaSalle,  IL  61301. 

Published  writer  needed.  Speculative 
fiction.  Subject-ecology,  DNA.  Send 
resume  -  SASE.  2947  "B"  Unicornio 
St.,  LaCosta,  CA  92009. 


HELP  WANTED 


Progressive  42,000  PM  daily  seeks; 
-Assistant  city  editor  to  work  evening 
shift. 

-Weekend  editor  to  spearhead  challeng¬ 
ing  new  project. 

Applicants  for  both  jobs  should  have  at 
least  5  years  reporting/editing  experi¬ 
ence,  be  aggressive,  creative,  competi¬ 
tive  and  highly  motivated.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to: 

The  Knoxville  Journal 
P.O.  Box  59050 
Knoxville,  TN  37950 
Attn:  Betsy  Lumbye  (for  ass’t  city  ed.) 
Larry  Aldridge  (for  weekend  ed.) 


REPORTER 

Growing  Southern  California  weekly  in 
resort  community  seeks  hard-working, 
quick-thinking,  experienced  reporter. 
(General  assignment.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Box  5402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  LEXINGTON  HERALD-LEADER,  a 
Knight-Ridder  paper  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bluegrass  horse  country  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  120,000  daily  and  160,000 
Sunday,  is  looking  for  copy  editors  with 
excellent  word  skills,  an  ability  to  write 
bright,  accurate  headings,  sound  news 
judgment  and  a  penchant  for  accuracy. 
Several  years  of  experience  preferred. 
Previous  duties  in  the  slot  would  be  a 
plus.  If  you  want  to  work  where  copy 
editing  is  valued  highly,  please  write  to 
John  Mueller,  copy  desk  chief,  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald-Leader,  100  Midland  Ave., 
Lexington,  KY  40508  or  call 
606-231-3269.  EOE  M/F. 


FREELANCE 


PRODUCE  BUSINESS 
Writers  who  have  worked  for  this  award¬ 
winning  magazine,  or  are  considering 
work,  please  call  collect  (817) 
545-1929. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


GENERAL  MANAGER  FOR  OFFSET 
PRINTING  COMPANY  -  7-unit  Urbanite 
and  6-unit  Community.  We  need  a 
knowledgeable,  energetic  consensus- 
seeker  able  to  lead  staff  to  tough, 
quality-conscious,  cost-effective  opera¬ 
tions.  Responsible  for  pre-press  thru 
mailroom,  safety-environmental  issues, 
commercial  printing  sales.  Reports  to 
president/publisher.  Send  resume  to 
Judith  Roales,  Delaware  Printing  Co., 
PO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

We  are  an  aggressive  and  fast  growing 
newspaper  network  in  Northeastern 
Wisconsin,  the  home  for  deer  hunters, 
nature  lovers,  and  the  year-round  fisher¬ 
man.  Ideal  opportunity  for  person  with  a 
solid  background  in  pressroom  opera¬ 
tions  of  Goss  Community  Press.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  mailroom  equipment  (McCoin 
Stitcher,  Cheshire  Labeler  and  Inserting 
Machine)  and  mailroom  procedures 
would  be  desirable.  Must  be  committed 
to  excellence  in  quality  control,  good 
team  leadership  and  communications 
Box  5416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION:  Chicago  weeklies  need 
person  with  complete  knowledge  of  ad 
design  on  Macintosh,  darkroom  usage, 
page  design  experience  and  abiliW  to 
work  with  people  and  manage.  Ms.  Rose 
(312)  252-3534. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  13,  1991 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1991 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line  1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  In  copy. 
Volc»  Claasitlad  Sarvlea  avallabla  upon  raquaat. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Evoiy  lUesday,  12  Noon  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  txxders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classifiec  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  par  lasartlM:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publlcstlon  date. 

Contract  rataa  avallabla  upon  raquaat 
Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


11  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-12S9. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


SALES  MANAGERS 

National  sales  firm  to  the  publishing 
industry  is  looking  for  experienced  tele¬ 
marketing  professionals  and  door  to 
door  crew  sales  professionals.  Respond 
on  Voice  Classified  Service  or  send  your 
resume  and  credentials  to  Box  5409, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Voice  Classified  Service 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1065. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GM/PUBLISHER/ASSISTANT  AD 
DIRECTOR/EDITOR/MARKETING 
Result-oriented  professional  with  excel¬ 
lent  track  record.  Available  now.  Will 
relocate.  (303)  879-%46. 


PUBLISHER/GM/MARKETING  TALENT 
SEEKS  PUBLISHING  GROUP 
Innovative,  resourceful,  self-starter, 
with  energy,  dynamics,  passion  and 
drive  to  stimulate  results.  Looking  to 
match  professional  skills  and  talents  to 
right  publishing  environment.  Profes¬ 
sional  references.  Will  relocate.  Ron 
Unger  1-817-370-1442  or  fax 
1-817-370-0034. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  PHONEROOM  SUPERVI¬ 
SOR  relocating  to  Florida  seeks  full¬ 
time  position.  10  years  experience 
working  for  daily  in  N.E.  Ability  to  hire, 
train  and  develop  sales  staff  to  achieve 
revenue  goals.  Creative,  enthusiastic 
motivator.  Box  5417,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


6  year,  hands-on  circulation  head,  no 
fool,  seeks  lasting  post  at  medium 
daily.  Garry  (517)  263-1975. 


EDITORIAL 


Award-winning  news  hound  turned 
editor  at  32,000  dally  needs  hard  work¬ 
ing  staff  and  paper  or  group  which  seeks 
quality  and  integrity,  wx  5404,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Award-winning  reporter/editor  seeks 
features  job.  Writing  or  editing.  Ten- 
year  pro.  (813)  839-5558. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR:  Big-league  experi¬ 
ence  at  major  daily,  AP  and  influential 
trade  magazine.  A^ressive  newsperson 
with  superior  leadership,  people  skills. 
Zones  5,  2,  3  preferred.  Box  5405, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Reporter  seeks  new  challenge. 
Versatile.  Aggressive.  Great  clips.  (716) 
664-6442.  Zone  2. 


Experienced  sports  and  news  reporter 
seeks  job  on  mid  to  large-sized  daily. 
Graduated  with  M.A.  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  May  1991.  Call  Allen  Thayer 
(605)-348-8629. 


Five-year  news  pro  with  master's  degree 
seeks  position  in  either  academic  PR  or 
reporting  for  mid-sized  daily.  Call  Brad 
Buck  (904)  392-0186  or  (904) 
335-7470. 


Veteran  Los  Angeles-based  reporter  and 
editor  seeks  news  and  feature  assign¬ 
ments.  Former  business  editor,  but  also 
quick  and  reliable  on  general  news  and 
features.  Bob  Howard,  1438  10th  St., 
Apt.  4,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90401. 
(213)  393-3516. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  with  11 
years  experience,  many  awards.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  government,  politics,  computer 
databases.  Seeks  new  challenges.  Box 
5406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Looking  West?  Seasoned  editor  will  cut 
your  start-up  costs  by  running  bureau 
out  of  my  L.A.  office.  Low  overhead. 
Judy  Gish  (213)  842-9975. 


Michigan  sportswriter  15  years  seeks 
sportswriting/editing  position  with 
medium  or  large-sized  daily.  Zone  5. 
Contact  John  l^ffel,  612  Marion,  Big 
Rapids,  Ml  49307;  (616)  796-2506  or 
796-4831. 


National  Award  Winning  Editor.  Let  me 
show  you  what  I  can  do  for  you.  Send 
me  some  copies  of  your  paper  and  I  will 
put  together  ideas  for  stories,  features, 
formats,  and  approaches  that  will  win 
.  readers  and  boost  circulation.  I  revital¬ 
ized  a  bland  suburban  weekly  and  gave 
it  a  hard-hitting  news  format  that  won 
over  a  dozen  awards  including  NNA  first 
prizes  for  best  General  Reporting  and 
best  Spot  News.  Box  5394,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


New  York  City  journalist  with  8  years 
business  magazine  experience  seeks 
feature  assignments.  Nancy  Lang, 
1456  Bell  Blvd.,  Bayside,  NY  11360. 
(718)  279-4592. 


Pro-News-editor-reporter,  Oklahoma 
Press  Association.  Awardee,  to  join 
da  ly.  Call  Jim,  405-224-1640. 


Recent  master's  grad,  fresh  from  visual- 
iournalism  internship  at  Chicago 
Tribune,  seeks  position  in  graphics, 
design  or  copy  editing.  (314) 
474-9272. 


SUCCESSFUL  SPORTS  EDITOR  at 
15,400  AM  daily  ready  for  next  step  up 
career  ladder.  Any  sports  position,  any 
zone.  You'll  be  glad^u  hired  me.  Call 
Russ  Lemmon  at  (3C)8)  436-3565. 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER.  6  years 
daily,  4  years  weekly  experience. 
Features,  spot,  outdoors,  courthouse, 
editorial,  investigative,  community, 
arts,  sports  -  take  your  pick.  Seeking 
new  location,  new  challenges.  James 
Brooks  615/753-5288  or  615/753-5141. 


FREELANCE 


Veteran  news/PR  pro,  MU  J-grad  avail¬ 
able  for  news/feature/photo  assign¬ 
ments.  Call  or  write  Ron  Hutchison, 
1427  Missouri  Ave.,  Joplin,  MO 
64801.  (417)  624-3624. 

Fax  624-0418. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Award-winning  chief  photographer  for 
six  weekly  newspapers  is  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zone  9.  5  Minnich  Ct.,  Fairhope, 
AL  36532.  (205)990-8105. 


Young  and  enthusiastic  award  winning 
New  York  photojournalist.  June  1991 
graduate.  I'm  willing  to  work  in  any 
zone.  College  newspaper  photo  editor. 
Weekly  newspaper  experience.  Portfolio 
and  references  upon  request.  Box 
5400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALES/MANAGER 
Midwest  Ad  Director  needs  to  return  to 
the  Northwest/Northern  California  area. 
He  has  both  classified  and  retail  sales 
ei^rience.  Presently  Ad  Director  at  a 
15,000  daily-  willing  to  become  an  ad 
rep  if  necessary  in  order  to  relocate, 
ff  you  hire  this  candidate,  there  will  be 
NO  fee.  His  present  employer  has 
engaged  our  services.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  please  contact  G(X)D  NEWS  (319) 
359-4877,  FAX  (319)  359-8539. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS;  If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Nobody  gets  respect 


By  David  J.  Jacobs 

We  have  come  light  years  ahead  in 
journalism  since  I  dumped  my 
beloved  Underwood  upright  for  a 
word  processor.  And  as  one  who  can 
recall  shouts  in  the  night  of  “Extra! 
Extra!”  I  marvel  at  a  medium  that  can 
bring  into  my  living  room  images  of  a 
war  in  Araby  as  they  are  happening. 

But  where  the  hell  is  the  Bishop? 

The  Bishop  would  never  let  us  refer 
to  Mrs.  Jones  as  “Jones,”  a  rudeness 
now  common  in  news  columns  even 
though  it  remains  a  breach  of  civility 
anywhere  else. 

Bishop  Hinton  was  the  night  city 
editor  of  the  late  Long  Island  (N.Y.) 
Press  when  I  started  there  as  a  copy- 
boy  more  than  50  years  ago.  We  knew 
little  about  him,  where  he  had  gone  to 
school,  where  he  lived,  how  he  spent 
his  days.  He  was  simply  always  there, 
presiding  over  that  paper-littered, 
clickety-clacking,  smoke-filled  city 
room  in  his  rumpled  chinos,  tieless 
shirt,  and  tattered  sweater  long  before 
such  attire  became  high  fashion. 


We  heard  different  stories  about 
how  he  came  to  be  called  Bishop  — 
that  he  had  flunked  out  of  a  theologi¬ 
cal  school,  that  his  father  had  been  an 
Episcopalian  bishop  —  but  it  was 
most  likely  because  he  was  our  resi¬ 
dent  authority  on  titles,  especially 
religious  ones.  Lord  knows  what 
errancies  he  may  have  embraced  in 
the  shadows  of  his  private  life,  but 
nobody  could  tell  the  Right  Reverend 
from  the  Wrong  Reverend  better  than 
the  Bishop,  nobody. 

Those  were  the  years  when  every 
city  room  in  the  land  had  its  Bishop, 
its  high  priest  of  the  proprieties  who 
always  knew  whether  the  daughter  of 
a  marquess  is  a  lady  or  a  miss,  or  the 
person  on  the  bench  is  a  judge  or  a 
justice.  Such  matters  mattered  then, 
even  though  it  was  still  the  Front  Page 
Era  of  the  hard-drinking,  irreverent 
apostles  of  Gee  Whiz.  Those  editors 


(Jacobs  is  now  free-lancing  from  Ste- 
phentown,  N.Y.) 


may  have  been  sexist  barbarians  who 
spoke  of  women  as  babes,  broads, 
and  tomatoes,  but  never  in  print  did 
they  deny  a  Mrs.  her  Mrs.,  or  a  Miss 
her  Miss. 

As  the  Front  Page  went  into  the 
hellbox,  bishops  vanished  from  the 
city  rooms,  common  courtesy  was 
deleted  from  the  news  columns. 

The  traditional  style  after  citing  full 
names  had  been  to  refer  to  women  as 
Mrs.  or  Miss  Whatever;  to  children 
by  their  first  names,  and  to  men  either 
as  Mr.  Whatever,  or  as  Whatever.  It 
is  now  fashionable  in  subsequent 
references  to  use  last  names  only,  so 
that  82-year-old  Cynthia  Jones,  12- 
year-old  Jane  Jones,  and  Dr.  Pene¬ 
lope  Jones  are  reduced  to  just  Jones. 
Thus,  too,  with  the  same  procrustean 
insensitivity  is  judge,  general,  pri¬ 
vate,  archbishop,  rabbi,  police 
sergeant,  professor.  Miss,  Ms.,  Mr., 
Mrs. ,  and  everyone  else  hacked  down 
to  size. 

Some  curious  anomalies:  A  man 
and  wife  Jonesed  on  a  news  page  will 


be  Mr.‘d  and  Mrs.'d  on  the  social 
page  in  a  story  about  their  50th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary.  A  man  killed  in  an 
auto  accident  is  in  subsequent  refer¬ 
ences  stripped  to  his  last  name  in  a 
story  on  the  split  page,  but  is  re¬ 
endowed  with  his  Mr.  in  his  obituary 
on  the  next  page. 

A  headline  in  my  local  daily  reads: 
“4  Named  Full  Professors,”  a  story 
considered  consequential  enough  for 
top-of-the-page  play  with  photos.  Yet 
the  four,  afforded  in  the  real  world  the 
respect  of  their  titles,  appear  in  print 
as  Kataoka,  Del  Greco,  Kroboth,  and 
Johnson.  Bishop  Hinton  would  have 
had  them  professored,  and  that  would 
have  been  that. 

Could  it  be  that  the  denial  of  so 
simple  an  expression  of  respect  for 
someone’s  particularity  or  accom¬ 
plishment  is  so  hotly  debated  because 
such  harsh  leveling  is  an  echo  out  of 
the  France  of  1790?  In  that  frenzy  of 
utopian  egalitarianism,  titles  and 
other  signs  of  differentness  were 
eradicated  as  hypocrisies,  as  false 


assumptions  of  status  that  debase  the 
absolute  virtue  of  absolute  equality. 
This  vision  was  so  fired  by  self-righ¬ 
teous  passion  against  abuses  of  rank 
that  not  only  titles,  but  heads  were 
offed. 

Of  course  we  are  all  the  same 
before  the  law,  but  one  of  the  corol¬ 
lary  blessings  of  a  free  place  is  diver¬ 
sity  nourished  by  the  pluralism  that 
respects  differences.  This  is  what  we 
cheapen  with  extravagances  of  self- 
righteous  equalizing.  So  what  if 
acknowledging  each  other’s  entitle¬ 
ments  may  sometimes  smack  of  hypo¬ 
crisy? 

It  is,  after  all,  just  common  cour¬ 
tesy,  one  of  those  benign  hypocrisies 
of  civility,  like  the  tip  of  a  hat,  that 
helps  us  get  on  with  people  whether 
we  care  for  them  or  not. 


Teachers  teach 
media  understanding 

The  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  has  put  together  a  “Tune  in 
to  Media”  calendar  for  the  summer 
that  is  designed  to  increase  children’s 
understanding  and  appropriate  use  of 
media. 

Each  week,  an  exercise  is  provided 
to  help  children  think  critically  about 
information  they  receive  via  media. 
Some  activities  include  having  stu¬ 
dents  pretend  they  are  a  news  editor, 
compare  a  television  report  and  news¬ 
paper  report  for  the  same  day,  com¬ 
pare  a  newspaper  ad  with  a  television 
ad,  and  be  a  reporter. 

“Whether  they’re  reading  books 
and  magazines,  watching  tv,  listening 
to  the  radio  or  playing  video  games, 
children  should  be  able  to  recognize 
the  intent  of  what  they  see  and  hear 
and  understand  the  techniques  used 
to  get  information  across,”  said  AFT 
president  Albert  Shanker.  “The 
media-literate  person  watches,  listens 
and  reads  more  carefully  and  analyti¬ 
cally.” 

The  learning  calendar  was  written 
with  contributions  from  Dr.  Jerome 
Singer  and  Dr.  Dorothy  Singer,  co¬ 
directors  of  Yale  University’s  Family 
Television  Research  and  Consulta¬ 
tion  Center. 

Copies  are  available  for  500  by 
writing  to  Learning  Calender, 
American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
555  New  Jersey  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20001. 


The  Bishop  would  never  let  us  refer  to  Mrs.  Jones 
as  “Jones,”  a  rudeness  now  common  in  news 
columns  even  though  it  remains  a  breach  of  civility 
anywhere  else. 
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For  fast  responses 
to  your  Help  wanted  Ads 
in  Editor  &  Pubiisher  — 

E&P 


SERVICE 


The  newspaper  industry's  24  hour  phone  resume  hotline 


YOU'RE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HIRING  PROCESS! 


Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  inconvenient  teiephone  calis. 
Cone  are  the  days  of  uncomfortabie  and  time-consuming  interviews.  The 
E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  is  an  automated  audiotex 
telephone  feature  that  allows  you  to  use  a  simple 
touch-tone  phone  to  review  applicants 
and  schedule  interviews. 


E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

•  Enables  applicants  to  respond  to  your  E&P  Help  Wanted  ad 

24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

•  Enables  you  to  review  and  respond  to  the  applicants  phone  resumes 

at  your  convenience. 

•  Relieves  you  from  having  to  answer  applicant  phone  calls. 

•  Saves  you  time  —  and  time  is  money. 

•  Helps  you  to  fill  a  vacant  position  faster. 

•  Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  U.S.  mail  and  the  restrictions 

of  9  to  5  working  hours. 

CALL  NOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR  THE  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE! 

PHONE:  (212)  675-4380  FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

FOR  A  FREE  RECORDED  DEMONSTRATION  CALL  (212)  230-2225 


E&P  Classified  . . .  gets  results 


Our  1 76  line 
screen  is  worth 
shooting 
for. 


When  it  comes  to  reproducing 
editorioi  photographs,  the  1 75 
line  screen  is  o  major  Preokthrough 
in  newspaper  printing.  The  talents  of  our 
award-winning  photographers,  enhanced 
Py  the  use  of  this  exciting  technology,  moke 
it  possiPle  for  us  to  create  magazine  duality 
photographs  in  The  State  Journal-Register  every  day. 
We've  seen  the  difference.  We  wouldn't  settle  for  anything  less. 


If  you  would  like  to  see  an  example  of  the  175  line  screen  in 
print,  let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  our  newspaper.  Just  call  or  write: 


TEe^tate Journal-I^gister' 

a  C«|]lu{  Meuispapi 

One  Copley  Plazo  Springfield,  IL  62705-0219 
Promotion  Department  (217)788-1356 
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